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PREFACE. 



If an apology be required of a Physician for 
publishing views on a subject not directly con- 
nected with the science of medicine, he may 
fairly plead that no man's daily path in life is 
beset with more abundant evidence of the coimt- 
less ills which flow from the want of education 
and training, and common humanity alone would 
supply him with sufficient motive for the emphatic 
utterance of his testimony ; but love of country 
and anxious thought upon the stirring and trou- 
bled times in prospect, may also excuse the public 
expression of strong convictions respecting a 
question of paramount importance to the welfare 
of the community. 

John Stuart Mill has said — " Let not any one 
pacify his conscience by the delusion that he can 
do no harm if he takes no part, and forms no 
opinion. Bad men need nothing more to compass 
their ends than that others should look on and 
do nothing. He is not a good man who, without 
a protest, allows wrong to be committed in his 
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name, and with the means which he helps to 
supply, because he will not trouble, himself, and 
use his mind on the subject," * 

That the times are stirring and demand the 
thought and work of all the friends of order and 
true progress, is manifest by a very little reflec- 
tion. If we were ignorant of the facts, and were 
told that the human race with all its inherent 
love of power and conquest, had flourished on 
this scene for many thousand years without 
making any very important addition to its 
physical and advancing forces ; and then suddenly 
within the last fifty years had experienced a 
development of power which enabled men to 
travel three or four times faster than they ever 
could before ; to carry burdens fifty or a hundred 
times heavier than their predecessors, and to 
speak to each other through intervening spaces 
many thousand times more apart than before, 
not to speak of other important accessions, such 
as to the powers of offence and defence and of 
the beautiful services of light, — such a statement 
would be thought incredible and absurd. 

The warriors of science who captured for us- 
the invisible and imponderable forces of heat, light, 
and electricity, and turned them to our use, could 
never have imagined the importance of their 
victories, nor the extent of the revolutions they 

* Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, 1867. 
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would effect in the material, social, and political 
institutions of the world. They could not fore- 
see the flood of letters and literature that would 
overflow the population as a consequence of the 
operation of those discoveries, nor could they pre- 
dict a result evident now— ^the rousing into activity 
the spirit of human progress in the masses. But 
so it is, and like all forces that make up for the 
insignificance of the individual units by the pre- 
ponderance of numbers, it already constitutes a 
power which cannot be arrested. Capable alike 
of advance and retrogression, according to the 
nature of the directing influence, it knows neither 
rest nor fixity ; agitation signals its approach, noise 
and tumult attend its march, and the ancient 
barriers of rank, wealth, and arbitrary law no 
more resist its attack than do wooden walls the 
modern missiles. Denied a free passage, the 
explosive force of heat may engulph a city by 
earthquake, or smother it in lava and ashes ; but 
well directed it ministers with equal efiicacy to 
the health and happiness of man. It is not 
otherwise with the force of popular movement,— 
once set in action no ordinary influence can 
arrest its course, — laws and constitutions may 
fall before it, and beneath its desolating flood 
it may destroy kingdoms and bury the cultivar 
tion and the treasures of ages. But when well 
directed and controlled this same force becomes 
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harmless and benign, it increases the stabihty 
of governments, it will heighten the glory and 
enlarge the usefulness of all that is sacred, good, 
and venerable. 

What then is the controlling influence ? Where 
is the cunningly devised engine that will hold and 
safely employ for the general benefit this irre- 
sistible force ? 

The controlling influence is the superior force 
qftruth^ and the engine is education and training. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Responsibility of Parents and of Society 
for the Education and Training of Children. 



" Oh ! if when we oppress and grind our fellow-creatures, we 
bestowed but one thought on the dark evidence of human errors, 
which like dense clouds ai*e rising, slowly, it is true, but surely, 
to heaven, to poui* their after vengeance on oiu* heads — ^if we heard 
but one instant in imagination the deep testimony of dead men's 
voices which no power can stifle, and no pride shut out — where 
would be the injury and injustice, the suffering, misery, cruelty, and 
woiTy that each day's life brings with it P" — Dickens. 



Unceasing change and progressive development 
is the condition of all natural objects. Physically 
and morally the world presents a diorama of 
advancing phenomena and events, in which man 
is not a spectator only, but an actor also ; he 
is not allowed to originate a single being or 
force, but it is his province and privilege to 
influence and determine the progress and course 
of many of them. 

It is remarkable that while man is the only 
known intelligent modifier of nature's work, 
he is also the only discovered agent to whom is 

B 
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entrusted the power to reverse, delay, or prevent, 
the naturallv forward movement of creation. 
Herein consists the great distinction between 
man and other creatures, in the prerogative of 
will, or the faculty of choice and of rule, in- 
fluenced not by instinct but by reason, and 
limited by responsibility. 

Another important feature in human operation 
is the unalterable character of its results. This 
may be due to the rapid march of the pheno- 
mena on which man operates, which presenting 
themselves only for a short season, pass away 
from him for ever, improved or deteriorated 
by his influence, and extending the good or evil 
thereof throughout the tides of eternity. 

Nescit vox missa reverti. 

Frpm the smallest and meanest operation of 
the human will to the highest, there is some 
addition made to the growth and condition of 
the operator and of the surroundings on which 
he acts ; for weal or for woe, for beauty or 
deformity, an impulse has been given, which 
must go on spreading its undulating waves 
wider and wider to the last day — "And the 
dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their 
works." 

Dickens writes — " We need be careful how 
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we deal with those about us, for every death 
carries with it to some small circle of survivors 
thoughts of so much omitted, and so little done, 
of so many things forgotten, and so many more 
which might have been repaired, that such re- 
collections are among the bitterest we can have. 
There is no remorse so deep as that which is 
unavailing ; if we would be spared its tortures, 
let us remember this is the time." 

Hence the responsibility of human will and 
action. We cannot be neutral, the only ques- 
tion is, what shall be the imperishable mark 
that we leave on the objects of our responsi- 
bility ? What developments in the future shall 
greet us ? Shall we view on the beings around 
us the jagged and unsightly scars of rebellion 
against the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and be appalled by the overwhelming maturities 
of error and wrong, that like the haunting spirits 
of murdered men may never leave us — or shall 
we see the fruit and blossom of good gi'afts and 
careful culture, and enjoy the beauty and har- 
mony of God's uninjured and perfected creation ? 

There is no domain of human power and 
responsibility to which such reflections apply 
with more force and feeling than to that of child- 
mind. 

In this chief work of creation we are pre- 
sented iu the aggregate to the phenomenon of 

b2 
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a great cloud of nascent spirits, reminding us 
in their beauty and innocence that they come 
as gifts from the bosom of the Perfect ; they 
rest with us for a time, and expand in our pre- 
sence into the intellectual strength of the man, 
and the moral power of the Christian ; or they 
are blighted in the germ, or deformed, or dis- 
eased in their growth, by our bad example and 
neglect ; or by our false and vicious teaching 
they acquire the tastes and habits of the brute 
or demon. In either case the season of child- 
mind passes by and leaves us to perpetuate 
the good or evil acquired by association with 
us. 

The budding faculties of the child-mind, like 
green shoots springing straight up for light and 
air, are quick and grateful for the care we 
bestow on them, and the goodness of the con- 
ditions by which we surround them. We have 
no right to plead the doctrine of original sin as 
an excuse for supineness in cultivating the moral 
faculties of children; it is not the business of 
parents or of any human authority to predict the 
failure of human effort, on the contrary, we must 
work as if the results were under the control of 
our good and careful management. Our Saviour 
said — " Even so it is. not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish." 
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From seven years of age to fifteen marks a 
period in which more can be done to secure the 
future hope and promise of a life than at any 
other. The mind is then full of inquiry, the 
memory active, the observing faculties strong, 
the influence of example and of habit immense. 
It is the season of intellectual and moral seed- 
sowing, for at this period the mind is most 
receptive of instruction, and takes the impress 
of the order in which the fruit and flower shall 
flourish. The reflective faculties, like the power 
of habit, strengthen as they go on. Thus it is 
that, at the beginning, good habits are as easily 
acquired as bad ; but, later on, habit acquires 
more and more strength, until at last it appears 
to be incorporated in the very nature, and to 
be almost incapable of alteration. Horace 
says — 

Nunc adliibe puro 
Pectore verba puer : nunc te melioribus oflfer. 
Quo semel est imbuta rocens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

What a momentous period for the child-mind ! 
On the degree of care, and the kind of sur- 
roundings afforded by its human guardians, de- 
pends its future happiness or misery ! By 
neglect and ill-treatment it may be cast out 
of the parental nest, like the fledgling with im- 
perfect wings and undeveloped beak and claws. 
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unfit to sustain life, and ready to fall a prey to 
the first enemy. On the other hand, by suit- 
able culture the intelligence and will of the 
young may be made reflections of the Divine 
likeness, and it is very probable that supposed 
failures in this respect are commonly due to 
neglect of the power of habit — that is, the train- 
ing has not been suflSciently associated with the 
teaching. It is one thing for a child to learn 
how a thing is done, it is quite another to be 
so practised in doing it that diflSculty has passed 
away, and the new acquisition has become an 
easy habit. There can be little doubt that 
habit is the key to success in every acquire- 
ment, whether in arts, intellect, or morals. It 
is recognised in art, for who expects to become 
a painter without persevering practice of the 
pencil after the mode of using it has been 
learned ? Who dreams of being a musician 
without great devotion to the instrument long 
after the art of playing and the theory of music 
have been acquired ? Yet how rarely do we 
reflect that moral precepts only inform the mind, 
and do not of necessitv influence the will — that 
to become truthful, honest, self-denying, self- 
dependent, and morally courageous, so that 
under trial and temptation these qualities may 
be found real working powers, the young mind 
must have been well practised in their use. 
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Without such training, and left to itself, every 
day's experience demonstrates the ease with 
which the moral faculties degrade, and lose the 
hope and nobility of life. To give a child the 
little accomplishment that may excite vanity, 
without the experience which has made it un- 
derstand that the value of a thing consists in 
its usefulness, might lead only to conceit and 
idleness. To give the desire for refinements 
and luxury without the conviction that such 
objects are the rewards only of industry, skill, 
and perseverance, might excite the idea of ob- 
taining them by deceit or violence. To light up 
a taste for the beautiful without habituating the 
mind to patience, moderation, and self-denial^ 
wo^ld probably produce sensuality, improvi- 
dence, or insanity. 

Even in the upper and middle classes, with 
the advantages of a polished education, the 
eflFects of deficient moral training are lamentably 
observable. What else will account for the fact 
that so many persons, under the circumstances 
named, to whom the virtue and the good policy 
of truth, honesty, and honour, are trite and un- 
challenged truisms, act as if life had no duties 
and no responsibilities. Surely the times are 
marked by an unusual amount of sham and 
deceit in classes that in former times were not 
so distinguished — a state of things that betrays a 
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wide-spread shallowness and feebleness of mind, 
a complete want of earnestness and sincerity of 
feeling, an infirmity or unwillingness of thought 
that cannot or will not entertain probable 
evidence, and will accept nothing that has not 
the gross proof of hardness to the touch, and 
extension or colour to the eye — a condition of 
intellect that is satisfied to sleep or dream away 
existence in novels and sentiment, as unreflect- 
ing sheep browse on easy pastures, that is 
amused by "chaflF," and finds its highest satis- 
faction in practising the vain impostures of finery 
and trickery to obtain the passing admiration 
of the thoughtless. Or, in other quarters, a 
like shallowness of mind that permits the weak 
subjects of it to run after the phantom of wealth, 
in blind liaste throwing away the sterling pos- 
sessions of honesty and truth, and casting 
in their lot with the low blacklegs of the aban- 
doned crew, regardless of the wide-spread ruin 
and misery they inflict on thousands of their 
fellow-creatures by bubble companies, false 
accounts, and other villanies. 

Surely, had these men been trained in the 
ethics of gentlemen, to say nothing of the 
higher principles of religion, they would not 
thus break caste, and descend to the contemp- 
tible level referred to. The same want of earnest- 
ness and uurealising apprehension of truth, the 
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same childishness of mind that clutches a glit- 
tering bauble, only can explain their folly. 

But leaving illustration of the disastrous 
consequences of want of moral training in con- 
junction with education, let us return to the 
consideration of the training itself 

It is of the greatest importance that we 
take advantage in educating children of the 
power of habit, for by so doing when they come 
on the stage of life as independent actors they 
will most probably practice the laws of truth, 
honesty, and self-denial, by choice and inclina- 
tion, and will thus save themselves from the 
suftering entailed by collision with the barriers 
of social law and order. Happy in themselves 
and useful to others, they will go straight on 
to success in life. From such members of the 
community society has nothing to fear ; let 
them be ever so poor and low-born — the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
— ^and let them possibly have an ambition 
above their station, all the better ; ambition 
injures no one and is lawftil to all ; it is only 
when ambition seeks the attainment of its ends 
by unlawful means that it becomes reprehen- 
sible and dangerous. True knowledge and 
training, on the other hand, advisedly discard all 
means of this kind, as not only bad in the abstract, 
but inexpedient and impolitic in the practice. 
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These observations refer to many a debated 
question in psychology, morals, and metaphysics — 
questions of specific difference, of free will, ot 
responsibility, and others, about which much 
diversity of opinion exists, but the view herein 
expressed is the one consistent with all know- 
ledge, natural and revealed, and has this advan- 
tage over others that, whether men will believe 
it or not, practically they all adopt it, for the 
social laws which are necessary to the protection 
of every man's life and property are founded on 
the assumption of individual free will and re- 
sponsibility. But for this assumption it would 
be most unjust and illogical to punish any offender 
for any offence, for every criminal would plead 
irresponsibility and necessity. 

Few persons, it is believed, will dispute the 
influence of teaching and training over the minds 
of children, and of the power of implanting 
vigorous and healthy action of the will, commonly 
called good habits, both in the intellectual and 
moral constitution of the mind. Few also, it is 
believed, will disallow the responsibility of 
parents, and in the absence of parents of society, 
to fulfil this great and all important duty for the 
children entrusted to their care. Yet there 
is probably no stronger example of the extraor- 
dinary shortsightedness and perversity of human 
operations than is exhibited in the common ex- 
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perience of the management of children. Parents 
of the quickest sensibilities and warmest aflFec- 
tions mourn and distress themselves about every 
little bodily pain and accident befalling their 
children, but appear to be quite blind and in- 
sensible to the danger of evil associations and ot 
bad habits, of the blighting of the noblest facul- 
ties, and the deforming growth of the low and 
criminal ones ; they seem to have less dread of 
the sure sorrow and suflFering that must come to 
them under such circumstances than the dwellers 
on the brink of craters have of earthquakes. 
Such is their conduct in this respect that in the 
light of common-sense it might be supposed that 
the object and end of parental rule and nurture 
was to produce models of vanity and vice, bravos 
of shame, and leaders of crime. 

When we smile at the absurd folly of the bird 
that, to escape danger, hides its head in the sand, 
ignorant that it has only shut out the view of 
the enemy, it would be well to ask ourselves 
whether, in the most important acts of our lives, 
we are much wiser than the unreasoning ostrich? 
For it would seem that we are for ever running 
away from our real enemies, and blinding our 
eyes with the dust and rubbish produced by the 
wear and tear of the machinery of life, leaving all 
that is vital to take care of itself. 

But education and training are not only neces- 
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sary to develope the true ends of our being, they 
are essential also to the supply of our every-day 
wants, for whatever employment in life a man 
may have, he will fulfil its duties better and more 
successfully in direct proportion to his intelli- 
gence, and the goodness of his moral character. 
So true is this, that it may be confidently afiirmed 
in the case of any healthy man or woman in want, 
that the cause of their indigence is either ignor- 
ance or vice ; and as the want of education and 
the acquirement of vicious habits are generally 
due to the defect of early teaching and training, so 
every pauper is a living reproach to his parents, 
or to the community in which he was born and 
reared for his helplessness — a reproach which is 
greater still when, in addition to a pauper, he 
becomes a criminal. 

If such be the importance to individuals and to 
society of teaching and training the minds of 
children, and as at that age the responsibility of 
the work rests, not upon them, but on their 
parents — or in default of parents on the com- 
munity — it becomes an important question to 
every responsible subject in the State, as well as 
to the State itself, to ask, how the duty is 
performed. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Evidences of Deficient Education and 
Training in the Country. 



" Sunt lachrymce rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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Common-sense would lead us to expect that igno- 
rance would be allied to want. Man is introduced 
into the world under conditions wholly different 
to those of the animals beneath him ; the latter 
need to follow only the instincts of their nature 
to live and prosper, but man requires sources of 
warmth that must be obtained not by instinct but 
intelligence ; and in few parts of the world could 
he survive without employing the same intelligent 
faculties to procure and prepare his food and 
shelter. His fearfully and wonderfully made 
organism exposes him to more disorder and 
disease than other creatures ; and not instincts, 
but years of intelligent observation, deduction, 
and induction have led him to adopt the various 
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remedies that in so many instances cure those 
diseases. 

It follows that in direct proportion to the eleva- 
tion and cultivation of his intellect by personal 
and transmitted experiences, so are his abilities 
strengthened and multiplied for obtaining the 
means and appUances of life. 

Common-sense, moreover, might predict that 
as population increased and the arts of civilised 
life extended, so the standard of intelligence in 
the masses must be raised if it were expected to 
keep pace with the increased demands for skilled 
labour. Otherwise the members of the com- 
munity whose subsistence depended on labour 
or service would be put to great disadvantage in 
the competition for employment ; if they were 
not trained and educated up to the requirements 
of the times, it must follow that the incompetent 
will be left behind to languish in idleness and 
want — the waiters upon charity ; or they will 
become the enemies of law and order, wretched 
in themselves and scourges to society — paupers 
in the first case, criminals in the second. 

The old excuses for pauperism, that of an over- 
stocked labour market, and of the introduction of 
machinery rendering human labour unnecessary, 
are not often repeated now, the fallacies affecting 
them are too apparent. On the contrary, it is 
pretty generally acknowledged that the progress 
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and prosperity both of a people and a nation are 
associated with a tolerable detisity of population, 
that poverty and barbarism, on the other hand, 
are attached to a sparsity of people. Competition 
is useful to all, and the same intelligence and 
probity that will do well where occupation is 
possible will give to the subject of them the enter- 
prise and ability to migrate to other fields in the 
rare instance of a really over-stocked labour 
market. 

Machinery, so far from being an impediment to 
employment, is the artisan's and labourer's best 
friend ; for, like an irresistible plough, it goes 
through the field of labour, turning the hard and 
unproductive soil into new and fruitful gardens 
of industry, performing for him the rudest and 
le^st grateful tasks, and leaving to him the higher, 
the more agreeable and remunerative ones. 
Locomotion by steam, and telegraphy by elec- 
tricity well illustrate these results of machinery. 
Within the last thirty or forty years these two 
instances of harnessing machinery to human 
labour must have given employment to thousands 
for every hundred men engaged in that kind of 
industry before, and not only multiplying in this 
marvellous proportion the number of the em- 
ployed, but at the same time elevating the cha- 
racter of the employment, and making it more 
remunerative. 
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It is clear that if want and suflfering exist 
among the labouring classes we cannot assign as 
causes of them either an over-stocked labour 
market or the use of machinery ; we are, there- 
fore driven to inquire whether the cause that 
common-sense would predict as the probable one, 
that namely of deficient education and training, 
be really the explanation of them ? 

We first obtain evidence that considerable 
numbers of the population in this country are 
so entirely without education that they cannot 
write. The Registrar-General adopted the in- 
genious test of ignorance derived from the ability 
or inability of the men and women to sign their 
names to the marriage register, and it is found 
that the counties exhibiting the highest number 
of criminals possess the fewest number of men 
and women who can write. The number of men 
who signed with marks, because imable to write, 
in England and Wales in 1866 was 22-5 per cent., 
or nearly a quarter of the whole number who 
married.* 

* Educational Statistics. — ^Now that so much attention is 
being paid to the great work of education, the proportion of men 
and women in different parts of Great Britain who were able to 
sign their names to the marriage register merits attention, seeing 
that it points out the localities where educational effort shotdd be 
more particularly directed. The reports of the Registrar-Grenei*al 
show that the value of this test has been misunderstood. It has 
been suggested that young women are nervous in the presence of 
the clergyman, so make marks when they are able to write their 
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We next find evidence of the direct connexion 
between ignorance and crime. 

The judicial statistics of 1863, inform us that 
35 per cent, of the convicted criminals could 
neither read nor write, 60 per cent, could read 
and write imperfectly only, of 2^ per cent, the 
question was not ascertained, and 2 per cent, 
only were well educated. The probabilities are, 
that all these unhappy beings had received less 
training than teaching. 

names. But, supposing this to be the case, the test is still avail- 
• able for purposes of comparison, as the timidity which prevents 
some men and women from writing their names, or the vanity 
which prompts others to try who can scarcely put letters together, 
must be almost equally powerful in diflferent counties. But 
against any women deducted from the ranks of ignorance on the 
ground of nervousness, must be set a large number who write 
their names so badly as to prove that they have no command over 
writing for any useful purpose. The value of this test has also 
been questioned upon the ground that it is in itself no proof of 
education, and no doubt many of the men and women who cgnnot 
write may possess great intelligence and have acquired many 
useful arts; but thousands, on the other hand, who read and 
write are otherwise indiflferently educated. In the absence of an 
examination of the adult population of Great Britain, the propor- 
tion of persons able to sign their names in writing may be safely 
employed as a test of elementary education. Turning to the 
Scottish Registrar- General's report lately issued, the advantages 
of the Scotch system of education over those of England become 
strikingly apparent. It is impossible to say how much Scotland 
owes to her system of schools and to the Universities, which are 
accessible to the youth of the kingdom. One in nine of the men 
and: one in five of the women signed with marks in Scotland, 
while the last rei)ort of the Registrar- General for England shows 
that one in four of the men and one in three of the women of 
England and Wales could not write their names in the man-iage 
register, — The Tirn^, 

C 
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In the year 1866 the proportion of criminals 
who were entirely uninstructed, or able to read, 
or to read and write very imperfectly, was 9.6*3 
per cent., or about 48 persons only in 10,000, 
who were educated. 

In reference to pauperism the census tables 
give us the same kind of information, namely 
that the persons who most frequently become 
dependent on charity, and the occupants of the 
workhouses, are those who in the social scale 
are the least educated. Of 43,343 persons in 
workhouses, the occupations were — 

Of Agricultural and Farm Servants — 

Men and Boys 8,285 

Women and Girls 1,388 

„ Labourers, undescribcd 5,324 

„ Domestic Servants — 

Men - - ■ 647 

Women 14,461 

Charwomen 2,699 

Washerwomen 1,663 

Milliners, Dressmakers, and Seamstresses - 2,603 

Shoemakers, both sexes 2,133 

Tailors - - 942 

Cotton Manufacturers - - - - . - 2,103 

Seamen, Merchant Service - - - - 848 

Soldiers and Chelsea Pensioners - - - 207 



43,343 



These data would appear to be sufficient to 
determine our conclusion that the fruitful and 
most frequent cause of want and misery is the 
deficiency of education and training. 
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If therefore, we want to know the amount of 
that deficiency, we may expect to obtain a fair 
indication of it by finding the amount of pau- 
perism and crime in the country. 

If we should find the extent of these social 
evils moderate, the intelligence and good training 
of the community may be safely aflSrmed; on 
the contrary if found considerable, it may be as 
certainly predicted that, pro tanto^ such a com- 
munity is nursing the potent and fruitful forces 
of its own suifering and destruction. 

The Poor-Law Reports furnish us with the 
following particulars of the amount of pauperism 
and the number of criminals in England and 
Wales. Taking the meaa of the 5 years, 1862 
to 1866, we find the numbers following : — 



Paupers, In-door and Out-door — 
Mean of 5 years from 1862-6 

Vagrants, of whom about 1,500 every 
night sought shelter in London 
alone in January, 1867, which 
may represent 9,000 a year for 
London, and 20,000 at least for 
England and Wales - 

Convicted Cnminals, the average of 
7 years for England and Wales - 



In England and 
Wales. 



976,032 



20,000 

15,088 



1,011,120 



In London, the 
average number 
found in each 
quarter of the 
year for 1866. 



108,822 



9,000 
1,638 



119,460 



c 2 
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These statistics show us that 1 in 20 of the 
whole population of England and Wales are exist- 
ing m the most extreme state of want, ignorance, 
or crime, and judging from the evidence of the 
clergymen, medical men, and others, who have 
worked most among the poor, we must conclude 
that half the whole population are living from 
hand to mouth, and in a state of poverty which is 
liable to land them in pauperism, on the occur- 
rence of any unusual strain on their resources from 
want of employment, severe weather, or sickness. 

To bring home our realisations of the facts 
connected with this fearful condition of our body 
social, let us refer to a few extracts from the 
most reliable authorities of the day who have 
examined them. 

The Times ^ in an article dated January 18, 
1867, says — " It is a terrible story that reaches 
us from Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, and the 
adjacent districts ; 9,000 persons in Poplar alone, 
received parochial relief last week, against 3,000 
in the previous winter. Between 12,000 and 
16,000 persons are receiving charitable or paro- 
chial relief in the same parish. * * * If we 
were to publish every letter which reaches us, 
our columns would be overwhelmed with a perfect 
wail of distress. To any one who was ignorant 
of the organisation of the metropolis, it would 
seem as if there was no provision whatever for 
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the relief of the London poor. Every incumbent 
of a poor district is at his wits' end. He is sur- 
rounded by women and children shivering and 
starving, he seems not to know where to turn, 
and he cries out to the public in general to send 
him some help somehow. * * * The result 
is a wholesale largess from the public, and a 
general scramble among the hungry applicants. 
* * * In districts to which the gentleman, 
or even the man of business, rarely penetrates, 
amid long streets of dingy two story houses, 
swarming with children, in neighbourhoods so 
poor that even the organ-grinder avoids them 
as hopeless, the poor-rate collector is always 
going his rounds, calling and calling again on 
the petty householder, remonstrating, threatening, 
leaving summonses, and preparing the way for 
the law to enforce on the struggling citizen the 
support of his destitute brethren. As winter 
approaches, the workhouses of these unions are 
besieged by a clamorous crowd demanding relief, 
and the most sternly economical guardians are 
forced to administer largely from the hardly 
collected funds to a poverty which will take no 
denial. Poor-rates of 4^., 5^., or even 6^. in the 
pound, are not uncommon in districts where, with 
the exception of a few clergymen and doctors, 
scarcely a single person, even of the middle rank 
of life, resides." 
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The Rev. Mr. Rowsell, a member of the Man- 
sion House Committee, said he had seen persons 
sinking in their rooms in visits he had made to 
those districts (Poplar, Limehouse, Bromley), and 
yet would not go out to seek relief from the 
parish. Often they had only one garment left. 
On these visits he never saw so many naked 
children, and poor women pointed to the dupli- 
cates for articles of clothing and furniture which 
they had been compelled to pledge, and to the one 
garment in which they stood. He attributed the 
reluctance among many working men to receive 
parish relief to the consideration that it would 
tend not only to break down their self-respect, 
but to disqualify them from taking advantage of 
benefits connected with their trade and friendly 
societies. 

Poverty and pauperism form by far the greatest 
element in the social constitution of the east of 
London, next the south, and in a less, but still 
considerable, degree the north, but the west is not 
lightly tinctured with it. The Rev. E. Kempe, 
Rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, says that the 
population in his parish, of between 35,000 and 
40,000 souls, contains in it at least 20,000 poor, 
or about 4-7ths of the whole ; and in St. 
George's, Hanover Square, it is said that 1 in 
every 9 persons dies on a bed provided by charity. 

In the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, one of 
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the largest in London, containing a population 
of 37,407 souls, by far the greater proportion 
of which are of the poorer classes, it is stated by 
the rector, the Rev. Robert Bickersteth, in a lec- 
ture he published, that "the physical circum- 
stances of the poor paralyse all the efforts of the 
clergyman, the schoolmaster, the Scripture-reader, 
and the city missionary, for their spiritual or 
moral welfare. * * * Every effort to create 
a spiritual tone of feeling is counteracted by a set 
of physical circumstances which are incompatible 
with the exercise of common morality. Talk of 
morality amongst people who herd, men, women, 
and children together, with no regard of age or 
sex, in one narrow confined apartment ! You 
might as well talk of cleanliness in a sty, or of 
limpid purity in the contents of a cesspool." 

The vagrants are destitute persons temporarily 
without a home, who are striving to keep out of a 
workhouse by seeking a precarious or adventu- 
rous employment in the day, and return at night 
to the couch of straw of a casual ward, and the 
cup of gruel with bread in the morning ; or they 
are wanderers from one part of the* country to 
another in search of work ; many most probably 
are criminals. The experience of " A Night in 
the Workhouse " * gives an appalling picture of 
the interior of a London casual ward at night. 

* PdU Mall Gazette, Jan. 14, 1866. 
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In this metropolis 1,200 to 1,500 such unhappy 
persons seek this kind of shelter every night. 

These references enable us to form some idea 
of the amount of poor in a large town like 
London, and to see how precarious is their sub- 
sistence, what vast numbers commonly exist in a 
state bordering upon pauperism, and how fearful 
in its consequences is the occurrence of any 
unusual circumstance which momentarily stops 
or deranges the machinery of labour. The state 
of the population in the country towns and rural 
districts appears to be not much better; they do 
not, to so great an extent as their town brethren, 
suffer from the evils of overcrowding and impure 
air, but the insuflSciency and the bad quality of 
their food would appear to be a more considerable 
source of weakness and disease with them, while 
the unfit character of their dwellings is as great, 
if not a greater feature of evil with them as 
with the denizens of towns. Take, for example, 
the most recent specimen of life among the 
poor in a country town, with plenty of space 
in it, and possessing naturally all the advantages 
of pure air, pure water, and goodness of climate. 
What is the state of the labourer and the poor 
there ? From a petition printed by the House 
of Commons,* and presented by the Hon. W. O. 

* Vide Appendix to the First Report on Public Petitions, 
presented February 5-12, 1867. 
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Stanley, for inquiry into the administration of the 
Poor-Law in the Holyhead Union, we learn these 
dreadful facts. The paupers in this union 
number 12*4 per cent., and the poor rates in 
the parish of Holyhead are 5^. 3rf. in the pound 
on the assessed property. The latter is estimated 
at £16,722 for the parish, and the annual amount 
of the rate collected is £3,520. 

Notwithstanding this expenditure the condition 
of the poor, and especially of the sick poor, in the 
town of Holyhead, is deplorably bad. 

From among the number of authenticated cases 
the petitioners state the following : — 

"I visited Holyhead yesterday, and made 
inquiry respecting the case of a pauper named 
Anne Hughes. In a small cottage, consist- 
ing of a single room of about 10 feet square, 
with the roof sloping from about 10 feet to 
7, 1 found an old woman named Anne Hughes, 
aged 80, bedridden ; her daughter Anne Hughes, 
aged 43 ; and Anne Hughes (granddaughter of 
the first) aged 16. The girl, Anne Hughes, 
was delivered of a child on the morning of 
Saturday the 11th, she and her infant were 
lying in the bed with the old woman, and 
Anne Hughes, the younger, informed me that 
she occupies the same bed at night. Upon the 
earthen floor of this room a bed is laid down every 
night for a young man, Lewis Hughes, an elder 
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brother of the girl who has just been delivered of 
a child. The small room is so crowded with 
boxes and articles of furniture, that the bed laid 
down must quite cover the unoccupied space. 
The young man occupied the bed on Friday 
night during the labour and delivery of his 
sister." 

The Poor-Law Board received, on May 28, 
1866, a letter from the Medical Officer of Holy- 
head complaining that^ — 

" There are at present in this district a number 
of deplorably distressing cases among the sick 
poor. In one small room there are three paupers 
afflicted with the worst form of typhus fever, the 
father occupying the only bed in the house, the 
mother and the son lying on the floor surrounded 
with filth." 

These samples of the revelations to be found in 
a small parish suggest the immensity of the evil 
over the length and breadth of the land, though 
it is very probable that this parish is exceptionally 
bad. 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, Sanitary Inspector of Nor- 
wich, contrasts " cattle sheds with human sheds," 
and he writes thus : — " Cattle sheds are duly 
inspected, and the Government, through their 
officers, recommend precautionary steps to be 
adopted, which are duly enforced. Ventilation, 
cleanliness, and separation of the infected from 
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the convalescent are recommended, and sanitariums 
are suggested. In sad contrast with this must be 
viewed the apathy thereon with regard to human 
sheds, and as my mind turns back in sickening 
sorrowful recoUectioa to the many, very many, 
painful sights I have witnessed in the large area 
of my inspection, I am half ashamed of the office 
I hold when I find that cattle are more cared for 
than men/' 

In connexion with the amount of pauperism 
and its characteristics let us add a few references 
to the sickness, the drunkenness, and the deficient 
food associated with it. 

The most constant attendant on overcrowding 
and filth is typhus fever, of which Dr. South- 
wood Smith says : — " It appears that out of 
77,000 persons who have received parochial 
relief 14,000 have been attacked with fever, 
l-5th part of the whole, and that 13,000 have 
died. It should be borne in mind that there is 
no disease which brings so much affliction on a 
poor man's family as fever ; it commonly attacks 
the heads of the fanaily, upon whose daily labour 
the subsistence of the family depends."* 

In the Report of the Select Committee on 
Health of Towns, we find the following: — 

" Your Committee are anxious to express the 

* Abstract of a Report on tlic Prevalence of Fever in twenty 
metropolitan unions, 1838. 
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strong opinion they entertain, confirmed by the 
testimony of many of the witnesses examined, 
that the dirt, damp, and discomfort so frequently 
found in and about the habitations of the poorer 
people in these great towns, has a most pernicious 
and powerful efiect on their moral feelings, in- 
duces habits of recklessness and disregard for 
cleanliness, and all proper pride in personal 
appearance, and thereby takes away a strong 
and useful stimulus to industry and exertion. 

" The wife, hopeless of being able to make his 
home comfortable to her husband, abandons all 
endeavours for the purpose. Neglect leads to 
neglect, recrimination follows reproof, and their 
children are brought up amidst dirt and wretch- 
edness, with the example of constant disputes 
before them. 

" Nor can it be doubtful to those who trace 
the effects of such causes, that the humble 
classes are often indeed induced or driven by 
the want of comfort at home, and by the gloomy 
prospect around them, to have recourse to dram- 
drinking^ the fertile parent of innumerable ills J ^ * 

Mr. Simon in one of his reports to the Privy 
Council writes : — " In both classes (agricultural 
and urban) poverty was found to tell most upon 
those who had families ; and in both classes again 
insufficiency of food does not nearly so much 

* Report from the Select Committee on Health of Towns, 1848. 
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affect the married labourer as it affects his wife 
and children, for he, in order to do his work, 
must eat. 

" It must be remembered that privation of 
food is very reluctantly borne, and that, as a 
rule, great poorness of diet will only come when 
other privations have preceded it. Long before 
insuflSciency of diet is a matter of hygienic con- 
cern, long before the physiologist would think 
of counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon 
which intervene between life and starvation, the 
household will have been utterly destitute of 
material comfort — clothing and fuel will have 
been even scantier than food — against inclemen- 
cies of weather there will have been no adequate 
protection, dwelling space will have been con- 
tracted to the degree in which overcrowding 
produces or increases disease, of household uten- 
sils and furniture there will have been scarcely 
any, even cleanliness will have been found costly 
and diflScult, and if there be still self-respectful 
endeavours to maintain it, any such endeavour 
will represent additional pangs of hunger. The 
home, too, will be where shelter can be cheapest 
bought — in quarters where commonly there is 
least fruit of sanitary supervision, least drainage, 
least scavengering, least suppression of public 
nuisances, least or worst water supply, and if in 
town least light and air. Such are the sanitary 
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dangers to which poverty is almost certainly 
exposed^ when it is poverty enough to imply 
scantiness of food. And while the sum of them 
is of terrible magnitude against life, the mere 
scantiness of food is of serious moment." 

He adds : — " These are painful reflections, 
especially when it is remembered that the poverty 
to which they advert is not the deserved poverty 
of idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of 
working populations. 

" All disease of such populations, and whatever 
destitution results from it, must be treated at 
the public expense, and on a very large scale; 
the nominal self-support can be only a circuit, 
longer or shorter, to pauperism." 

Thus mucli of the numbers, condition, and sur- 
roundings of the broken down substratum of 
society — the untaught and untrained. Let us next 
inquire something of their children, what their 
number and condition in town and country. 

From a very interesting article on " London 
Pauperism," in the Standard newspaper of Sep- 
tember 26, 1866, we find the following particulars 
of pauper children : — 

1. As to the number and circumstances of 
pauper children. 

The writer says that " pauper children " form 
not less than 40 per cent, of metropolitan pauper- 
ism. On January 1, 1866, the following numbers 
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under 16 years of age were relieved in the 
metropolitan districts. 



Indoors- 
Belonging to able-bodied poor 
Not able-bodied poor - 

Total Indoors - 

Outdoors — 

Belonging to able-bodied poor 
Not able-bodied poor - 

Total Outdoors 
Grand Total 



3,735 

5,806 

9,541 



28,139 
5,953 

34,092 
43,633 



From a careful examination of the official 
half-yearly returns of six of the largest metro- 
politan unions, it was found by this writer on 
January 1, 1866, that while 1,469 children were 
relieved, there were admitted^ during the half 
year, 2,730 cases, and it is found generally that 
the yearly admissions of different children are 
double the number admitted on any single day. 
Applying this rule to the whole of the metro- 
politan district, we discover that 19,082 children 
are found in the workhouses for a longer or 
shorter period every half year. 

With regard to the children relieved at their 
own homes, the numbers are found to vary in 
proportion as the relief given is temporary or per- 
manent. Thus, when given on account of the 
temporary illness of parents, there is found a fre- 
quent change in names of those relieved. In the 
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6 months investigated, 1,226 children were re- 
lieved at their own homes on January 1, 1866 ; 
but in the half year no less than 8,911 children 
had been entered on the relief list. So that under 
this form of distress, for 1 child relieved on any 
particular day, there are 7 relieved in the course 
of the half year. 

So again, with another form of distress, occa- 
sioned by the husband leaving his wife in search 
of work at a distance, it was found that for 95 
children relieved on January 1, 415 were relieved 
in the 6 months. The proportion here was about 
1 to 4. 

In the case of widows the relief is of a more 
continuous and less varying character. The order 
for relief is often given for a month or 3 months, 
so that for 1 person relieved on a particular day, 
probably 2 only will be found on the books for 
the half year. It is the same with widow's chil- 
dren ; it was found that the number relieved on 
January 1 being 2,622, only 3,785 were relieved 
in the 6 months. Taking all the children on out' 
relief on January 1, nearly 5,250, there were 
17,228 relieved in the course of the half year 
ending on Lady Day, 1866. 

It would appear, therefore, that multiplication 
of the number found on a particular day by 3^ 
would give the total number for half a year. 
This done in the case before us gives us a total 
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of 110,799 pauper children on out-relief, which, 
combined with the number in workhouses and 
district schools (9,541), make together 120,340 
children whose parents obtain parish relief in the 
half year. If to this sum we add only a 4 th 
more, for the addition of the number received in 
the second half of the year, the total then repre- 
sents, as the writer referred to says, " 150,000 
children, whose parents live in a state of chronic 
indigence, and who obviously are not able to pay 
much for the education of their families." 

The last report of the Ragged Schools' Union 
informs us that the number of their Sunday scho- 
lars is about 36,000, and the usual number of 
children on the books of the day and evening 
schools is about the same. The changes in the 
year are often 3, and occasionally 4 times the 
number of scholars in attendance at any particular 
date. Therefore there must be about 100,000 
children belonging to the pauper class, and ap- 
pearing in these schools for a longer or a shorter 
time, and, as the writer quoted points out, " if 
we add to those a few whose parents struggle to 
pay for a better education than is here obtained ; 
and also some 10,000 at least, who have never 
seen the inside of a school, and about 40,000 more 
who are too young to go, we arrive at pretty 
much the same result " as that obtained by a study 
of the relief parish books. 

D 
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Mr, Farnall reports — "That the condition of 
out-door pauper children in the rural districts, 
and in the same class in London, is very dissimi- 
lar, and more especially as regards their physical 
and intellectual state, in which the London 
children display a marked inferiority. It is well 
known," says he, " that the homes of these chil- 
dren are in the comfortless garrets and cellars of 
the unwholesome courts and alleys of London, 
that their parents form a portion of the refuse 
of the people, and that they and their children 
are to be found huddled together in swarms, 
clothed for the most part with raggedness and 
filth, and indebted for their very existence to the 
poor-rates. Corruption of an obstinate and firm 
growth has its fixed abode amongst them, and is 
the inevitable consequence of their miseries, 
their helplessness, and their vices." 

Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnel wrote thus of these 
children 20 years ago, and the description is 
perfectly applicable now — " The pauper children 
come to Norwood from the garrets, cellars, and 
wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the dense 
parts of London, in a low state of destitution, 
covered only with rags and vermin, often the 
victims of chronic disease, almost universally 
stunted in their growth, and oftentimes emaciated 
with want. The low-browed and inexpressive 
physiognomy is a true index to the mental 
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darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless 
spirits, and the vicious habits upon which the 
master has to work.'' 

The Master of the North Surrey School says 
that it is easy to distinguish a child brought from 
Croydon, Lewisham, or Richmond, because he is as 
tall and strong at 9 years old as the Londoner at 13. 

The Master of the Central London School said 
that — " The children admitted form the dregs of 
the population, and they arrive in various stages 
of squalor and disease ; all of them are more or 
less debased, their intellectual capacities are of 
the lowest order ; their moral sense is stifled or 
inactive through suspicion or obstinacy." All 
except 20 in last year's admission were unable to 
read more than monosyllables, the majority had 
never learned the alphabet, and for the most part 
those who had done so had been at the school 
before. Two children, fit for the 3rd and 4th 
classes, came, the one from another pauper 
school, and the other from a charitable ladies' 
establishment situated in the Borough." 

At Limehouse there were admitted 107 chil- 
dren, of whom only 12 knew how to read and 27 
had never been at a school of any kind. 

Colonel Jebb observes that from this great 
mass of neglected childhood, spring the juvenile 
criminals that eventually stock our gaols with 
hardened offenders, 

P 2 
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The writer in the Standard points out the 
striking association of ignorance, stupidity, and phy- 
sical debility in connexion with misery and want — 

" When received at the Central London School, 
disease and suffering are painfully depicted in 
every face. Often the skin is marred with small- 
pox, and the eyes disfigured by ophthalmia or 
scrofula, or the hair is cropped from scald head 
or ringworm; or the bones are bent, and the 
figure dwarfed from rickets ; or great disfiguring 
scrofulous glands distort the face, or scar it with 
the rugged cicatrices of old abscesses. It is very 
difficult to estimate ages, they are so small, and 
yet look so old. It is said that a tenth of their 
number are constantly in hospital, and a consider- 
able number have to be detained in the con- 
valescent wards because they are too delicate to 
bear the rougher experience of school. As their 
health improves, the intellect brightens, p.nd the 
better qualifications of mind come out. At first 
they are heavy, stubborn, and shy ; it is impos- 
sible to teach them; they sit moping about, and 
have no more energy to play than they have to 
work. But even in a few weeks the feeding and 
care induce a marvellous change ; they astonish 
with their energy, they play and work with zeal, 
and pass out into the struggle of life armed with 
the means of a certain independence of any future 
help." 
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The hospital records of this Central London 
School indicate that about half the children are 
admitted in a state of positive disease, and many 
others are set down as feeble, pale, and thin. 
The diseases are those of bad hygiene. 

These illustrations of the condition of our poor 
and of the labouring classes, are taken from a heap 
almost at random ; many of a most touching and 
distressing kind have been rejected in order to 
keep the references within a readable limit, as, 
for example, the Rev. Isaac Taylor's report of 
the state of the poor in his district of Bethnal 
Green, in which he tells us of the "children's 
trades," and of the way in which one little 
labourer — a, girl of 4 years old — was found earning 
her own living by the manufacture of paper 
lucifer-match boxes, and of whom he says, " this 
poor little woman, as might be expected, is grave 
and sad beyond her years. She has none of a 
child's vivacitv ; she does not seem to know what 
play is ; her whole thoughts are centred in the 
eternal round of lucifer-box making, in which her 
whole life is passed. She has never been beyond 
the dingy street in which she was born ; she has 
never so much as seen a tree, or a daisy, or a 
blade of grass. And this is only one case out of 
scores and hundreds." 

He says that so great is the mortality among 
the children in this locality that it is a common 
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thing for a mother to say that she has buried six 
or eight, and reared one or two. 

What comparison the picture will bear to that 
of past times it is difficult to say, but whether 
better or worse, it is bad enough to make every 
individual in the land above the condition of a 
pauper or an idiot thoughtful, and anxious to 
know his own share of responsibility in its con- 
tinuance. 

Mean and pitiful must be the state of that 
man's mind who is not stimulated by the spec- 
tacle of so much human want and misery to 
exert himself for its diminution. Unpatriotic 
and insensible to shame must he be who does 
not blush to find that the countrv which is the 
pioneer of science, the disseminator of religioa 
to the world, and so rich as to fling away its 
millions of gold in distant regions to support 
sentiments of prestige or chivalry, is so like a 
whited sepulchre — fair without, but within full 
of corruption and the wrecks of suffering and 
destruction. 

Shall we be contented to go on multiplying 
workhouses and prisons, relieving oflScers and 
police, in feet all the expensive and unsatisfactory 
machinery of a palliative and repressive policy, 
or shall we look our duty in the face and go to 
the fount and origin of all these social evils? 
It is true there are other causes besides deficient 
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education and training that contribute to the 
results of pauperism and crime, such as the 
prevalent and increasing causes of preventable 
disease as chiefly exhibited in the miserable and 
unhealthy but expensive dwellings of the poor, 
with their shocking surroundings of putrifying 
filth. Happily public attention has been directed 
to these, and we may hope in time to see the 
refuse materials of dwellings better applied than 
in poisoning the two most essential sustainers 
of life — the air we breathe and the water we 
drink — and to find that our philanthropists 
succeed in getting rid of the disgraceful foci 
of disease — the wretched dens of our labouring 
classes — and in replacing them by homes suita- 
ble for human beings, compatible with health, 
and cheap enough to be within the limit of 
their earnings to pay for them; but the great 
fountain of human want and sorrow — the deficient 
training and education of the children of our 
people — ^remains to be effectively dealt with. 



CHAPTER III. 

The efforts of Society and the State to mitigate 
the evils of deficient education and training. 



# # # # (c quiuii gentis adtdtos 

Educunt foetus, aut quum liquentia mella 

Stipant et dulci distendunt Hectare cellas." — ^^I^EID. 



We have now to consider what society and the 
State have done towards mitigating, and as far as 
possible removing, the dreadful state of things 
disclosed in the preceding chapter. We hav« 
seen how large a portion of 'the community is 
dragging on a wretched existence of animal life, 
in the condition of ignorance and poverty, decay- 
ing like rotten sheep, or degrading into monstro- 
cities of savage or criminal life. We have learned 
that in the midst of this mass of morbid activity, 
is springing up constantly what should be the 
reinforcement of the country's strength and 
progress, the young and fresh minds and bodies 
that constitute, among the destitute classes, at 
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least 40 per cent, of the whole ; but to our dismay 
and sorrow we find these children neglected, 
ill-treated, and trained for evil instead of good, 
sacrificed by a process more heartless because 
less methodical, and more wicked because on a 
much larger scale, than the ancient sacrifice of 
children to heathen gods. 

We must perceive that this early stage ot 
humanity represents in its totality an initial force 
for good or evil, which, like the meeting point of 
two divergent lines, has a small beginning, but 
an ever widening extension, which in its developed 
power we can no more limit or control, than we 
can the rising of the tides. What means then 
have we adopted to direct its course aright, so 
that it may carry bravely and prosperously 
blessings to our land, instead of swamping it with 
crime and destitution ? 

We find that till the time of Henry VIII. the 
poor of England subsisted as the poor of Ireland 
did until 1838, entirely upon private benevolence. 
By an ancient statute (23rd Edward III., 1348), 
it was enacted that none should give alms to a 
beggar able to work. By the common law, the 
poor were to be sustained by " parsons, rectors of 
the church, and parishioners, so that none should 
die for the fault of sustenance." By statute Rich. 
II., impropriators were obliged to distribute a 
yearly sum to the poor. But no compulsory law 
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was enacted until the 27th Hen. VIII., 1535. 
The origin of the present system of Poor-Law is 
referred to the 43rd Eliz., 1600. 

Of late years the policy of the Poor-Law system 
has been that of " repression," that is, relief of 
destitution has been made as painfal and hard 
as possible, in order that no one should apply 
for it except driven by extreme necessity. 

This method of our Poor-Law system has had 
much to do with the production of a very help- 
less and degraded form of humanity. A writer * 
who visited many of our workhouses for the 
purpose of inquiry, thus describes the occupation 
of the inmates — " The employments * are of the 
most wretched kind ; there is no farm to be tilled, 
no garden to be cultivated, and in very few work- 
houses is there any useful art with which they 
can be busied. Picking oakum is the most 
common labour, breaking stones is second, and 
pumping water is third. * * * To all the 
inmates amusements are denied, except to the 
children, and even their play, taken when other 
children are most joyous, is destitute alike of 
heart and hope. They neither laugh as ordinary 
free children do, nor move like them ; when they 
laugh they tremble, when they run they shuffle, 
and when they come in obedience to a call, they 

* Vide a paper in the Social Science Bevicw, March, 1864, enti- 
tled " The English Bastile," by Dr. B. W. Richardson, M.A., M.D. 
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cringe ; every element of a true manly and 
womanly nature is scrupulously kept down, and 
the institution which gains greatest favour, is that 
which makes the young child most animal and 
most submissive." 

With adult paupers the treatment is not more 
considerate, and is, on the whole, more degrading 
to the mind and less favourable to bodily health 
than is the treatment and discipline given to 
the criminals in our prisons. The same writer 
already quoted, says, "Kelatives of the nearest 
and dearest sort are cut off from communication, 
or, if allowed to speak, are permitted . the favour 
under such surveillance, that the indulgence is 
transformed into mocking cruelty * ♦ ♦ * 
In the matter of food the grossest evils prevail. 
The sickly dejected faces of the elder classes, 
the pale lifeless countenances of the children, the 
constant occurrence and recurrence of diseases 
of the skin in the young, and many other pheno- 
mena, tell how badly constructed for human 
subsistence is the workhouse fare.'' But the 
kind and selection of food is less objectionable 
than the method of serving it out. "In the 
whole history of degrading spectacles, there is 
not one that touches meal-time in an English 
Bastile. (workhouse). In some Bastiles the 
breakfast, which consists, probably, of gruel 
with bread, is served from behind a screen 
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.through a hole. The miserable objects that are 
to eat assemble in obedience to call or bell, and 
bring their little tin cans ; then they march, one 
by one, holding their cans submissively, like 
the slaves presenting cups to Babylonish kings, 
and as they approach the deity who is ladling 
out the libations of * skillagalee,' they bend 
their poor bodies reverentially, receive the trash 
with humility, and toddle away to gulp it down 
in silence and despair. At dinner there is no 
improvement; the diner knows that his food has 
been weighed to a grain, and is so finely calcu- 
lated, that, whether he like it or not, if he do 
swallow it, he shall surely not die." 

Again, " In all departments, in all the phases 
of his weary and mournful life, the occupant of 
the English Bastile is ground to the dust. He 
may grow callous to his fate, and thus become 
* satisfied,' but the lesson by which this process 
is taught to him is wickedly severe and villan- 
ously perverse. On the old man or woman such 
a lesson is a shame ; to the child it is a curse ; 
the old man may die and none shall know to 
what base uses he has come at last; but the 
child, who must go into the world from the 
'house,' issues forth, having of necessity one 
of two principles engrafted in his nature: he 
is either so spoiled by oppression that he remains 
in the world ever, at heart, a pauper — in soul 
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and body a pauper — or he feels the indignity 
which England has so unjustly put on him, and 
leaves her, however badly he may be spared, for 
some better place, where the misery of his child- 
hood may be forgotten." 

" Shall we wonder the poor often and often 
prefer to die from sheer starvation rather than 
enter houses where mental torment is piled on 
physical destitution ?" 

" Can we say that England deserves a healthy 
poor and honest back-bone of population when 
she treats poverty in its helpless forms with so 
much inhuman severity? We think not. On 
the subject of the treatment of her poor, England 
is not apathetic merely but loathsome. By the 
side of her practical behaviour on this point, her 
profession of religion stands as a ghastly shadow ; 
her love of fairness and freedom as pretence ; her 
sympathy with the enslaved as hypocritical 
mouthing; and her talk of national greatness 
and superiority as the babble of a fool's 
paradise." 

In the time of Elizabeth there was no provision 
for the education of pauper children. Queen 
Anne was the zealous friend of education; she 
founded the Grey Coat School, Westminster, in 
1698, and cgrdially supported the setting up 
parochial Charity Schools (one of which had been 
established in 1688 at St. Margaret's, West- 
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minster). In 1744 nearly 2,000 of these schools 
were established in Great Britain and Ireland, 
principally by the instrumentality of the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge. About 
1784, Mr. Robert Eaikes originated Sunday- 
schools, of which there were in England, in 1833, 
16,828, with 1,548,890 scholars. The Sunday- 
school Union was formed in 1803. In 1796, 
Joseph Lancaster, a young Quaker, began to 
instruct the children of the poor. He had 90 
pupils before he was 18 years old, and 1,000 
pupils in 1798. To provide teachers he invented 
the " monitorial " system. By his exertions the 
British and Foreign School Society was founded 
in 1 808 with the name of the " Royal Lancasterian 
Institution," etc. This being unsectarian was 
followed by the institution of the Church of 
England "National Society for Educating the 
Poor," in 1811. Between 1819-40 the Charity 
Commission, appointed at the instance of Mr. 
(now Lord) Brougham, published their reports 
on education in 37 volumes, folio. In 1834, the 
Government began the annual gi'ant of £20,000 
which was continued till 1839, when the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education was 
constituted for the distribution of the money. In 
1852, the grant was £150,000, for 1866 it was 
£622,730. 
In 1836, the Home and Colonial School Society 
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was instituted, and about 1843 were formed the 
Voluntary School Society and the Congregational 
Board of Education. In 1844 the Ragged-school 
Union was formed. 

It is said that a first duty of the Poor-Law Board 
was to order " That the boys and girls who are 
inmates of workhouses shall, for three hours at 
least every day, be instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principles of religion, together 
with such other instruction as may fit them for 
service, and train them to habits of usefulness, 
industry, and virtue." Notwithstanding, until the 
Government proposed to pay half the salaries of 
proper schoolmasters, the guardians of the poor 
failed to establish any suitable means of educating 
their children. The writer in the Standard says, 
"Indeed the ordinary occupation of guardians 
being to deal with adult paupers, and to check 
expenditure ; to probe the reality of poverty, and 
to prevent fraud ; it is not to be wondered at that 
they looked upon the question of education from 
a peculiarly pecuniary point of view, and were 
little friendly to an efficient system, which neces- 
sarily involved considerable outlay." * 

In 1841 the Commissioners of the Poor-Law 
pointed out that the children in workhouses, even 
in those in which classification was maintained 

* We are inde1>ted largely to the article in the BtcmAa/rd of 
September 26, 1866, for these particulaxs. 
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associated with the other inmates, with all the 
polluting consequences of contact with vice and 
ignorance ; and they recommended the establish- 
ment of district schools as necessary for placing 
the pauper children in a career of virtuous and 
successful industry. In 1845 it was, therefore, 
made lawful for the Poor-Law Commissioners 
to combine unions with school districts for the 
management of children under 16 years of age 
and for their separation from workhouse influ- 
ence. 

At present only 6 of such district schools have 
been formed, and 3 of them are in the metropo- 
litan district. The failure of the pian depended, 
doubtlessly, on its permissive character; had it 
been imperative it might have overcome the ob- 
stacles due to the infirmities and the prejudices 
of parochial minds, and to the great objection to 
any scheme which involved a considerable first 
outlay. The consequence is that for the most 
part the children are found in the workhouses in 
a state of complete ignorance, and without any 
efficient moral, intellectual, or industrial training. 
Habituated to an atmosphere of pauperism, they 
come to regard the workhouse as their homes, and 
poverty and dependence as the natural state of 
things. 

The distribution of pauper children in the 
metropolis is as follows : — 
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I. — ^District Schools. 

- Central London 



It 



>» 



>} 



»» 



North SuiTey 



St. Mai'tin's-in-the-Fields 

East London 

West London 

City of London - 

St. Savioui''s, Southwai'k 

Chelsea 

St. Pancras 

Lewisham - - - 

St. Olave, Southwai'k - Metropolitan District 

Newington - . -• - 

Camberwell 

Rotherhithe 

Gx'eenwich - - - 

Total in district schools 



» 



>» 



if 



jj 



» 



j> 



No. of Children 



863 



718 



952 



2,533 



II. — Separate Schools. 

Kensington, at Flasket 130 

St. George's, Hanover Square - - - - 170 

St. James's, Westminster, at Battersea - - - 200 

St. Marylebonc, at Southall - - - - - 366 
Hampstead, at Hedhill. No return. 

Islington, at HoUoway 184 

Hackney, at Hackney - - - - - - 137 

St. Giles and St. George's— infants at Isleworth - 144 

Strand, at Edmonton 100 

ClerkenweU, at Highgatc 164 

St. Luke, at Mile End 120 

Shoreditch, at Brentwood - - * . - 283 

Whitechapel, at Forest Gate ... - 582 

St. George's-in-the-East, at Flasket - - - 254 

Stepney, at Limehouse 429 

MHe End, at Mile End 145 

Poplar, at Flasket - 150 

St. George's, Southwark, at Mitcham - - - 201 

Lambeth, at Norwood - 375 

Total in separate schools - - 4,194 



E 
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IIL — In W0BKHOU8E8. 

KaoC Chlldrtti 

Fulham 84 

Paddiogton 99 

Bt. Hargaret and St. John, Westminster - - 150 

Bethnal Green - 154 

Holbom Ill 

Total in Workhouses - - - 599 

Total children under education - 7,326 



Since the last report of the Poor-Law Board 
the Bethnal Green workhouse became so crowded 
that it was necessary to send the children away, 
thus leaving only about 400 children under the 
disadvantage of the unseparate and unsystematic 
system of workhouse training. 

According to the Poor-Law Report of 1865-6, 
the average daily number of children attending 
workhouse and separate, union or parochial 
schools, in England and Wales, during the half*' 
years ending at Lady Day, 1865-6, was — 



Boys under 10 years of age • 


8,395 


„ abore „ 


7,925 




16,320 


Girls under 10 years of age • 


9,196 


„ above „ 


6,229 





15,425 




Total 31,745 



The average daily number attending district 
schools, was — 
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3oys under 10 year3 of age - - - G08 
„ abovo „ ' ... 987 

1,595 

Girls under 10 years of age - - ■ 612 
„ above „ - . . 754 

J^,366 

2,961 



Total of children attending Workhouse, Sepai*ate, 
and District Schools 34,706 



But though in the metropolis the pauper chil- 
dren have been taken out of the workhouses for 
the most part, and are educated in separate or 
district schools, in the country it is otherwise. 
In London the children educated in workhouses 
are 645 only, to 6,881 in separate or district 
schools, or about 1 to 15. In the country, the 
proportion is 27,380 educated in workhouses, to 
376 in district or separate schools, or about 73 
to 1. When we realise what the differences 
between the two conditions of life and training 
are, we may well feel sorrow and indignation 
that so large a number of young persons should 
be exposed to so much contamination, and so 
little aided to become good and useful members 
of the community. As children, they require 
no tests, they cannot possibly deceive us as to 
their helplessness, and their dependency is not 
the result of their own faults, while we cannot but 
admit that they are heu*s of the same immortal 

^ 2 
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nature as ourselves, and that they possess the 
germs of a future greatness or degradation, that 
in a few years will be of service or of injury to 
their country, while the determination which 
rests very considerably in the training and the 
moral atmosphere of their early growth. The 
Standard says on this subject, "We have no 
right to keep children in workhouses where 
masters of competence and respectability refuse 
to teach, where the Poor-Law Board refuses to 
sanction sufficient salaries, lest the schoolmaster 
should be more respected and better paid than 
the master of the workhouse ; where the Privy- 
Council does not interfere or give any encourage- 
ment to first-class education, and where it is all 
but impossible to carry out a system of industrial 
training on a sufficient scale." 

Mr. Chadwick, one of our most experienced 
and valued champions of sanitary and educational 
reform, says, " Of the pauper children brought 
up, sometimes by a drunken adult pauper, who 
for a pot of beer extra a day, taught them the 
three R.s and the catechism, of these children 
so taught, not above one-third could be traced 
to respectable service ; the great majority went 
to the * bad,' to the streets as mendicants or as 
juvenile delinquents, or to the prisons as runaway 
apprentices, or as depred^-tors. A chaplain of 
Newgate who has traced the antecedents of delin- 
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quents there, declares that the most impudent 
and obdurate have come out of the London 
poor-houses." * 

The education of the outdoor pauper chil- 
dren : — 

Denison's Act was passed in the 18-1 9th year 
of the present reign. This Act was to enable 
Boards of Guardians, if they think proper, to pay 
for the education of children out of the work- 
house. This Act has been almost inoperative, 
Guardians do not appear to have liked incurring - 
the increased expenditure. For years after this 
Act was passed, it was found that only 1 1 children 
were thus provided for, and that in 9 important 
counties. In one metropolitan union only are 
its provisions systematically carried out, and 
that, all honour to it, is Mile End. The writer 
in the Standard very justly observes that "An 
Act of Parliament may impose education as a 
condition of outdoor relief, and also authorise 
the payment for it ; but so long as there is no 
personal responsibility in the agents who carry 
out the law, there can be no guarantee that the 
intention will be fulfilled. We are of opinion that 
the moment a family loses its independence, the 
children ought to be treated as the law directs ; 
and that even in cases where parents neglect 

* "National Elementary Education/' an address by EdwiA 
Ohadwick, Esq., O.B, B. J. Bush, Charing Cross. 
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their duty, the State is bound in defence of the 
best interests of the community to interfere in the 
children's behalf." 

The total expenditure for the relief of the poor 
as administered by the Poor-Law Board, amounted 
in 1866 to £6,439,515, which was at the rate of 
6^. l\d. per head of population. 

The State aid to the great work of educating the 
children of the poor, is administered in the form of 
annual grants voted by Parliament, and through 
the instrumentality of an establishment called the 
Education Department of the Privy Council. 

The mode of administration consists in aiding, 
under certain conditions, voluntary local exertions 
to establish or maintain schools, which are either-— 

(a) For the instruction of children in elementary 
knowledge. 

(b) For training schoolmasters and school-, 
mistresses. 

The children live with their parents, and ch&rge 
is taken of them only during school hours. 

In the schools for training schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses called normal schools, entire 
charge is taken of the students. 

Aid to maintain these elementary schools is 
given by grants to the managers of them on con- 
dition of the attendance and proficiency of the 
scholars; the qualification of the teachers (of 
whom the principal must be a certificated teacher), 
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and the state of the schools. These conditions 
are all tested and examined by the Government 
inspectors once a year. The inspector, in the case 
of any school eligible for the grant, being satis- 
fied, is able to award the sum of 4^. for every 
scholar presented who has attended not less than 
200 morning and afternoon meetings of the 
school ; and 4^. each more, that is 8^. for any scholar 
who has attended more than 200 meetings, and 
who passes the examination of the inspector in 
reading, writing and ciphering. If a child, for 
whom 8^. is claimed, does not satisfy the inspector 
in the examination, a forfeit of 2^, 8rf. in either 
or all of the subjects of the examination may be 
made, which will reduce the 8*. to 5^. 4rf., 2^. 8rf., 
or withhold it altogether. In the case of evening 
scholars, 2^. 6d. a year only is paid per scholar; 
and for every evening scholar who has attended 
more than 24 evenings, and is subjected to ex- 
amination, 5^. if he pass, but he also will forfeit 
1^. 8rf. on each subject in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic if he fail to pass the examination in 
one, two, or all of the three subjects of examina- 
tion. 

The inspectors do not interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction, discipline, or management of 
schools, but are employed only to verify the 
fulfilment of the conditions on which the grants 
are made. 
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Grants for building schools are also made nnder 
conditions. 

No grant is made for building normal schools, 
but it is made to the practising and educational 
department of such schools ; as for example, 
annual grants are made of <£ 100 in 5 successiye 
payments of £20 per annum, for every master; 
and of £70, or £14 per annum for 6 years for every 
mistress; who in either case having been in the 
normal school for 2 years, has since December 
1862— 

(a) Completed the prescribed period of proba- 
tion, and become qualified to receive a certificate 
in a school. 

(b) Been reported by the proper department 
to have completed a like period of good service 
as an elementary teacher in the Army or Boyal 
Navy, or (within Great Britain) in Poor-Law 
Schools, certified Industrial Schools, or certified 
Reformatories. 

Such is a very brief outline of the mode in 
which this governmental aid to education is con- 
veyed. In the last report— 1866-7~we find 
that the expense of administering it amounted to 
£76,030, and the grants to £546,700. This 
expense of administration included the salaries 
of the inspectors, about 38 in number, amounts 
ing to £49,458, or an average of £1,300 per 
annum each. 
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The grants to elementary schools in England 
and Wales und^r the Revised Code were— 



For day scholara - - ^ . *- 
„ evening scholars • • - • 
In annual grants to training colleges 



378,002 
10,003 
60,934 



The relative proportion of the grants to the 
different religions denominations was, of the 
schools inspected between September 1, 1865, 
and August 31, 1866, as follows: — 



In England and Wales. 





Chnrch of 
England. 


British, 

Wesleyan, 

and other 

schools 

not connec* 

ted with 

Ohnrch of 

England. 


Boman 

Oatbolio 

schools. 


Schools (number of) 
Scholars „ 


5,293 

891,088 


1,131 

226,069 


270 
51,474 



The Church of Scotland schools to which 
grants were made, were — 



In Scotland, 



Schools 
Scholars 



1,466 
167,307 



It appears therefore, that in all 7,909 schools 
were aided and inspected, and that 1,335,938 
children were on the school books; but on the 
■other hand, of the latter number only 664,005 
were presented to the inspectors for examina- 
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tion to claim the 8^, instead of the 4^., and of 
these only 432,486 passed their examinatioa in 
all the standards. 

The total number of teachers employed, were, 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, as follow : — 

CartiflMtad Teaobera. Assiatent Teachers. Fapil Teaoherg. 

Males 6,816 Males 534 Males 5,032 

Females 5,363 Females 527 Females 5,939 

12,170 1,061 10,791 



On reviewing the system of the Revised Code 
we cannot help Being struck with the liberality 
and freedom from all narrow views as to creed in 
the spirit and execution of the plan. It offers aid 
to all and any denominations that will come for* 
ward and show by their numbers and zeal the 
sincerity of their determination to educate their 
children. Moreover, the system of educating and 
training the persons employed in the work of 
elementary education by the normal schools is 
excellent, and would appear to be most necessary. 
The reports of the inspectors are unanimous in 
their testimony to the superiority of the results in 
the schools where these trained or certificated 
teachers are employed. This is only what com- 
mon-sense and experience would lead us to ex- 
pect, for it is clear that in teaching numbers of 
children together, system and method are as essen- 
tial as the requisite knowledge, and the instances 
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must be very few where uncertificated teacberg 
can be so well fitted for tbeir work as those who 
have gone through the devised training. It is 
only to be feared that the existing inducements to 
competent men and women to devote themselves 
to this work are too much reduced, and the quali- 
fications required of them for teaching are not 
sufficiently high. 

The good effect of the aided schools in their 
neighbourhood is refeiTcd to by Mr. Bellairs, who 
says in his report — " I will not leave this subject 
without mentioning the fact that during my inspec* 
torate I have had repeated instances of the very 
striking advantages of aided schools. The parishes 
in which they have existed for a sufficient length 
of time possess a higher type of population ; gross 
crimes decrease ; the labourer is more intelligent, 
self-reliant, and self-respected; the church is 
better attended, the Sunday better observed ; the 
choice intellects are deported into higher and 
more responsible spheres of labour, thereby 
strengthening the aggregate power of the nation, 
and increasing the value that remains." ♦ 

So far the measures instituted by the council 
give unqualified satisfaction. In regard to the 
numbers of the children needing succour, and 
who are reached by this machinery, and regarding 

* " Report of the Oommittee of Ootmcil on Education," 1866-7, 
p. 21. 
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4lso the quality of the educatiou and the training 
attained by those to whom it does reach, an 
unsatisfactory report must be given. The system 
breaks down unfortunately in three principal 
directions. 

1* In the fact that the schools qualified for 
the grant cannot be raised in remote and very 
poor districts, where the aid is, in fact, most 
wanted. In such cases the burden of starting the 
school, and obtaining for it a certain voluntary 
support devolves on the clergyman, who is often 
very poor, underpaid, over-worked, and has a 
large family. Mr. Capel says in his report that 
half the parishes in Warwickshire are untouched 
by the present system, and that 1 child in 25 only 
goes to school. Mr. Byrne states that at least 
two-thirds of the elementary schools in Glouces- 
tershire are excluded by their poverty from the 
benefits of the Government Act.* 

The Morning Post^ in a leader of February 
3, 1868, writes :— 

"It is less improbable that there should be 
150,000 untaught children idling about London 
streets and alleys, starving in London cellars, 
and sleeping under the dry arches of London 
bridges and viaducts, than that there should exist 
a single London parish destitute of any kind of 
public elementary school. Yet the result of a 

* Oomiaittee of Council on Education, 1866-7. 
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very compreliensive investigation of the educa- 
tional resources of the whole metropolitan dio- 
cese was to bring to light the startling fact that 
there were, not two years since, no less than 
nine such parishes, situated for the most part in 
poor suburban districts, and numbering each 
from 5,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. There were 
six others in want of infant schools, two of 
boys' schools, and 26 in such urgent neied of 
funds for purposes of building and improvement, 
that some were teaching in temporary churches, 
some in hired rooms, and one in an unoccupied 
studio. At St. Michael's, Islington, where the 
population exceeds 5,000, the want of school 
space compels the authorities to reject some 15 
or 20 children every week. In West Hackney, 
with a population of 14,000, there is school 
accommodation for only 340 children belonging 
to the established church, and 970 dissenters." 

2. The second direction in which the system 
breaks down is in the diflSculty of securing the 
entrance of the children to the schools, and their 
regular attendance afterwards. This difficulty 
proceeds from the ignorance of parents, who, them- 
selves uneducated, look upon what they call 
^4eaming'' as an idle and useless thing; and 
from the poverty of parents who require the 
services of their children, whether at home to 
nurse the younger sisters and brothers, or in the 
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field or factory to bring in wages as a help to 
the family support. The results are indicated in 
the few following extracts from various sources, 
especially the statistics of the Manchester Educa- 
tion Aid Society, presented to the Social Science 
Association, and which are extremely important 
and suggestive. 

The society was formed in 1864, to inquire 
into the condition of popular education in Man- 
chester and Salford, and to assist its progress 
by aiding the development and employment of 
existing machinery. It adopted the plan of assist- 
ing parents, by paying partially, and in some 
cases wholly, the school fees of the school chosen 
by the parents for the education of their children. 
After two years' experience the society found that 
even this great advantage was neglected by 
parents; about one -half of the grants made were 
not taken up by the parents who had consented 
to receive them. They preferred to let their 
children run wild to paying the small proportion 
that fell to their share to pay for their schooling ; 
and in a large number of cases they would not 
send their children to school though the whole 
expense was offered to be borne by the society. 

On a complete canvas of the schools, it was 
found that 55,000 children were receiving day 
school education in the schools of every class* 
It was estimated that one in six of the whole 
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population ought to be at school, which would 
give for Manchester and Salford 104,000 children; 
according to this calculation there were 49,000, 
or little less than half the whole number of 
children, losing their chance in life for want of 
mental and moral culture and seed -sowing. 
About 7,000 of these young things were at work 
in the factories. It could not be said that the 
labour market emptied the schools, for not above 
20 per cent, of the absentees were employed in 
labour, nor was it the poverty of the parents, 
for the Education Aid had provided an eflScient 
remedy for that. What then was the cause? 
On examining the statistics of 1,050 families, it 
was found there were 988 fathers, and 911 mothers. 
Of the fathers, 183 were unable to read; but of 
the mothers, 394 were deficient of this elementary 
accomplishment. This gave the key to the 
solution of the question. In a working man's 
house the influence of the mother is supreme, 
for the father is away at work all day ; and the 
illiterate mother too often has a vulgar prejudice 
against what she calls " learning, *' thinking it 
makes people stuck up, and unfit for work. 
Children thus brought up do not make more 
careful fathers, or wiser mothers, and thus the 
evil does not cure itself. 

In a private report of the London Diocesan 
Executive Committee, there are found upwards of 
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80 London clergymen testifying to these difficul- 
ties. One states that the parents in his district, 
St. Jude's, Chelsea, "are generally indifferent, occa- 
sionally hostile, seldom interested in the matter 
of education, and uniformly fancy they patronise 
you by sending their children to school." 

Another states how those in the parish of St. 
Mark's, Clerkenwell, have been visited and re- 
monstrated with by clergy and teachers, how 
rewards have been promised, punishments in- 
flicted, and every means tried without success. 

Mr. Tregarthen writes — " As to the moral duty 
of providing a certain education for their children, 
they do not recognise it at all. With a popula- 
tion of 15,500 or more, Brierley Hill and Bran- 
more have in their national schools an attendance 
of only 500, the number of their scholars having 
increased only by 6 in the 12 years." * 

" The state of education at Sedgley and Gornal 
among the girls — ^many of whom leave school very 
young, if they even attend school at all, to work 
at the nail shop and on the pit mound — must be 
very deplorable. There were five girls at the 
Sedgley national schools when I last visited it, 
the population of the district being 10,700." f 

" My own conviction is, that until some means 
are devised to secure regular attendance for the 

* Mr. Sandford's General Report for 1866, p. 194. 
•f Ibid, -p. 19B* 
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children of the poor from 4 to 10, or 11, years of 
age, a very large amount of our exertion and 
money will be wasted, and our jails, penitentia- 
ries, and reformatories will show our short- 
comings by the presence of a mass of inmates 
untrained and untaught." * 

The Rev. Mr. Byrne, in his report, says that of 
23,072 children, not being infants, on his school 
registers, no more than 534 are over 13, and 
256 only were over 14 years of age ; and he adds 
that at 1 1 years of age the children of our work- 
ing classes, for the most part, leave school for 
ever. *' Up to this time," he says, " the builders 
have done no more than lay the foundations of 
the future edifice. Scarcely has the superstruc- 
ture appeared some few feet above the ground 
when the workmen are compelled to abandon their 
labour, leaving time and weather to deal with the 
unfinished work." f 

This difficulty is exhibited also in the fact that 
the council inspectors visited last year in England 
and Wales schools having the Government quali- 
fication of 8 feet floor-space per child in average 
attendance, and which in the total were calculated 
to receive 1,465,203 scholars, but in which only 
an average attendance was found of 863,420, or 
600,000 less than the accommodation would have 

* The Rev. H. W. BeUairs, 1866-7, p. 25. 

t " Privy Council Report on Education," 1866-7. 
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allowed. In other words, where 100 school-seats 
have been provided, only 59 children have been 
found to occupy them, not from lack of children, 
but from the diflSculty of getting their parents to 
send them to school. 

3. The third direction in which the present 
system breaks down, is in the imperfect provision for 
a suflScient education and training of the children 
who are sent to the inspected schools. The 
examination is annual, has 6 standards or degrees 
of acquirement to test, and the examiner has no 
means of enforcing in any case that a child shall 
continue at school until he has passed the 6th or 
highest standard, which is in fact nearly as little 
education as any child ought to possess before 
leaving school finally ; consequently any number 
of the children so educated may never get beyond 
the first or second standard. Moreover, the ex- 
aminations are not sufficiently framed to test the 
thinking faculties, and the moral consciousness of 
the children, as indeed it would be difficult to do 
at the age when they leave school. 

Mr. Chadwick points out* the desirability of 
half-time schools as an aid to the health and 
brightness of children, and therefore to their 
learning faculties. He states his experience of the 
dulness and feebleness begotten of slow, tirifig, 
over-mental work and under-bodily work, in 

* Vide " National Elementaiy Education," 
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a close vitiated atmosphere. In this the writer 
has little doubt he is perfectly right, and that after 
a child has attained twelve years of age half his 
time might with the advantages referred to be 
given up to some child-labour suited to his capa- 
bilities, with the second advantage that by a skilfiil 
adaptation of those capacities, the labour of chil- 
dren would go far to pay for their education and 
maintenance. This will be further alluded to 
when we come to speak of self-supporting schools. 
It is very satisfactory to read Mr. Chadwick's 
evidence of the estimation in which these half-time 
scholars are held by employers of labour. 

The extensive and authoritative evidence pre- 
sented, leaves us in no doubt that the machinery 
employed by society for the education and training 
of the children of the poor is lamentably defective, 
and excepting that of the district and separate 
schools, which present considerable improvements, 
it is not only defective but mischievous. The train- 
ing of a workhouse has been shown to be more 
favourable to the production of cringing servility, 
masking brutality and dishonesty, than of manliness 
and virtue — of debasement and proclivity to crime 
rather than to a healthy ambition. The education 
is of the most crude and mechanical kind, better 
fitted to reinforce vice than honest labour. 

The State machinery for promoting education, 
though liberal in spirit, and to a great extent well- 

F 2 
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adapted to accomplish its object, is practically of 
little avail, for it neither reaches a third of the 
children requiring it, nor does it efficiently educate, 
much less train, those it does reach. The causes 
of its failure have been seen to be chiefly the 
absence of any power to compel the ignorant and 
unfeeling parents of poor children to send them 
to the schools and obtain for them the benefits 
provided; in this respect reminding us of the 
difficulties attending the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, which though affording immunity from a 
loathsome and dangerous disease, and being a 
remedy perfectly innocent in its nature, painless 
in its application,'and offered gratuitously to every 
poor person, is still neglected by them, and would 
be constantly unemployed but for the compulsory 
law respecting it, thus not only injuring their 
children but inflicting on society the continuance 
of a danger which might otherwise be destroyed. 

A second chief cause of failure is distinguished 
in the difficulty of launching schools, and obtain- 
ing for them the amount of support necessary to 
qualify them for obtaining the Government aid, 
especially in the most neglected, because the poorest 
and most remote districts. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Scheme for the General Education and Training 

of Children. 



" Perge modo et, qu^ te ducit via, dirige gressiim." 



The inferences naturally deducible from the fore- 
going statements are : — 

1. That teaching and training children for 
the duties and responsibilities of life constitutes a 
work of the highest and most responsible character 
to parents, to society, and to the State. 

2. That the amount of pauperism and crime 
in the country is exceedingly great, and that it 
indicates a very insufficient performance of the 
work referred to. 

3. That the public means now in operation 
for the education of the poor are inadequate 
to reach the requirements ; chiefly for the reason 
that the very poor, the ignorant, or the selfish 
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parents of children cannot or will not send their 
children to the schools provided ; but also because 
the number of schools and the staff of teachers 
are insufficient. 

The Morning Post^ in a recent article, writes : — 
''It is terrible enough to know that thousands 
of wretched children, the offspring of parents who 
hate education with the bitter hatred of ignorance, 
and who hate virtue with the bitter hatred of vice, 
should be sent out daily into the streets to beg 
and thieve, and grow up in such unspeakable 
degradation of mind and body, as no Swift can 
picture in his satire, and no Dante in his scorn ; 
but it is, in some senses, more terrible to know that 
in this great city — the centre of intelligence, of 
wisdom, of humanity, of wealth — other thousands 
of little ones, whose parents would be Tfilling, and 
even thankful to see them fitly educated for that 
station of life to which it has pleased Grod to call 
them, should be left to suffer all the shame, and 
even the additional poverty, of the illiterate 
working man, for want, not of the desire to learn, 
but of the school in which to be taught." 
It follows that the great desiderata are: — 

1. A law compelling parents and society to 
fulfil the important work devolvii^g on them of 
educating and training the children committed to 
their care. 

2. A scheme by which the expenses neces- 
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sarily incurred by the universal carrying out 
of such a law might be defrayed, and in such a 
way as not to release the competent from bearing 
their proper burden, not to interfere with the free 
action of voluntary effort, and yet suflScient to 
fill up deficiencies wherever found. 

3. A method or mechanism by which chil- 
dren may be not only educated, but trained 
also for the requirements of life, so that a per- 
verted or misapplied use of improved intelligence 
may be rendered improbable. 

As to the first desideratum, the power of com- 
pelling parents and guardians to educate their 
children, it is well known that foreign govern- 
ments, and especially Prussia, have long felt the 
duty, and acted on it with success. In Prussia 
only 2 per cent, of the recruits for the army are 
unable to read and write. From a very interest- 
ing brochure on this subject * we learn that — 
" By the census of 1861, there were in Prussia at 
that date, 25,156 public elementary schools, and 
813 private ones, 25,969 in all. The public 
elementary schools were, by the same census, 
attended by 2,773,413 children of both sexes; 
the private schools by 48,342, making a tofcil of 
children attending elementary schools of 2,821,755. 

* " The Olmrcli of Rome under Protestant Grovemments," etc., 
pp. 41-2. Macdonald & Tugwell, Marlborough Mews, Oxford 
Street, 1866. 
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The population of Prussia being 18,491,220, this 
would give one elementary school to 712 in- 
habitants, and a proportion of about 110 children 
to each elementary school. In addition there 
were 443 so called little children's schools, at- 
tended by 30,745. 

" In all the schools, public and private, upper 
as well as elementary, in Prussia, in the year 
1861, there were 3,096,546 pupils. In the same 
year there were 36,314 teachers (33,063 male 
and 3,251 female) for the public and elementary 
schools, or 1 teacher to 77 pupils, and 9,913 
teachers for the middle, upper, and real schools, 
or 1 teacher to 27 scholars, - making a total of 
46,227 to 3,096,546 pupils, or 1 teacher to 66 
pupils." 

In Switzerland every commune containing more 
than 20 children is bound to maintain its own 
schools. Children whose parents are poor are 
taught gratuitously.* 

But it is said that Englishmen are peculiarly 
impatient of any kind of dictation, and that an 
enactment of the kind proposed would be looked 
upon as an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. It must, however, be considered that 
if laws are founded on the principles of justice 
and morality, then it is quite impossible for such 

* Report on tlie state of Education in Continental Europe to 
tlie Royal Commission of 1861, by Mr. Arnold and Mr. Pattison, 
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laws to adapt themselves to every possible human 
conceit or fancy; if they protect innocence and 
execute justice, it follows that they must punish 
the vile and be inconvenient to the unjust. The 
plea of liberty is good and effective against any 
usurpation or limitation of harmless freedom, and 
good privileges, but it is silly and absurd against 
laws which can only operate against the cruel 
and unjust, the heartless, or the criminal. Es- 
pecially wise and humane are those laws which 
prevent crime and pauperism, for they save both 
individuals and society from an infinity of sorrow 
and suffering. 

Writing on the "Limits of the province of 
Government," Mr. Mill says : — 

"In the matter of education, the intervention 
of Government is justifiable, because the case is 
not one in which the interest and judgment of the 
consumer are sufficient security for the goodness 
of the commodity." 

Again — 

" The proposition that the consumer is a com- 
petent judge of the commodity, can be admitted 
only with numerous abatements and exceptions. 
He is generally the best judge (though even this 
is not true universally) of the material objects 
produced for his use. These are destined to sup- 
ply some physical want, or gratify some taste or 
inclination, respecting which wants or inclinations 
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there is no appeal from the person who feels them, 
or thpy are the means and appliances of some 
occupation, for the use of the persons engaged in 
it, who may be presumed to be the judges of the 
things required in their habitual employments. 
But there are other things of the worth of which 
the demand of the market is by no means a test ; 
things of which the utility does not consist in 
ministering to inclinations, nor in serving the 
daily uses of life, and the want of which is least 
felt where the need is greatest. This is peculiarly 
true of those things which are chiefly useful as 
tending to raise the character of human beings. 
The uncultivated cannot be judges of cultivation ; 
those who need most to be made wiser and better 
usually desire it least, and, if they desired it, 
would be incapable of finding their way to it by 
their, own lights. It will continually happen, on 
the voluntary system, that, the end not being 
desired, the means will not be provided at all^ or 
that, the persons requiring improvement having 
an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception 
of what they want, the supply called forth by the 
demand of the market will be anything but what 
is really required. 

" Now any well-intentioned and tolerably civi- 
lised Government may think, without presumption^ 
that it does or ought to possess a degree of culti- 
vation above the average of the community which 
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i% rules, and that it should be capable, therefore, 
of offering better education and better instruction 
to the people than the greater number of them 
would spontaneously demand. Education, there- 
fore, is one of those things which it is admissible 
in principle that a Government should provide for 
the people." * 

The following arguments are offered in support 
of the opinion that the State is bound to inter- 
ference, and to render the work in all cases com- 
pulsory. 

1. The duty of a State is to protect the inno- 
cent and helpless members of the community. 
Not to educate and train the mind of a child is to 
inflict upon it injury of the severest kind, amount- 
ing to moral murder in many cases. It is, there- 
fore, the unmistakable office of the State to 
punish such an offence, aud to insist on justice 
being done. This may be called the plea for the 
individual, as the next three are pleas for society. 

2. As the chief sufferings and dangers of society 
depend on the number of the criminals and paupers 
included in its community ; and as ignorance and 
want of training are ascertained to be the fruitful 
causes and sources of crime and pauperism — 
therefore, it is the business of the State to make 
education and training compulsory on all. 

* "Principles of Political Economy,** by John Stuart Mill. 
Fifth Edition. VoL H., p. 560-1. 
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. 3. Another social reason is derived from the 
consideration that it is especially necessary to 
repress or destroy an evil agent or influence, the 
rate of progress of which is increasingly great 
— and that the evils of crime and pauperism tend 
to multiply, like the increase of population, 
in a geometrical rather than in an arithmetical 
progression. 

Consequently, it is the urgent duty of the State 
to adopt a remedy ; otherwise the guards which at 
one time are found sufficient to protect society will 
further on be found quite ineffectual, and society 
must fall under the destructive forces of violence 
and vice, or it must submit to the inconvenience 
and burden of an ever-increasing police and Poor- 
Law extension. Indications of this state of things 
are not wanting at the present moment. 

4. A fourth reason for society demanding of 
the State enforced training as well as teaching is 
obvious from the considerations before mentioned 
of the possibility of turning the acquirements of 
the arts of reading, writing, etc., to evil account 
as to good, in such a case lending arms to the 
insuri'ectionist, the forger, the begging-letter im- 
postor, and every other form of vice and beggary, 
and against which misuse of advantages, training, 
which implies the implant and the practice of 
moral truth and fitness for useful and remunerative 
service or employment, is the only protection. 
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If, therefore, it be admitted that State inter- 
ference is necessary on the grounds that a great 
social requirement is lamentably in arrear, and 
that every effort, private and public, to bring it up 
to a successful fulfilment fails for want of legal 
compulsion, it is next desirable to inquire in what 
spirit should this State interference be made? In 
reply it may at once be stated that the spirit must 
be one of perfect impartiality to all classes and 
creeds, requiring fulfilment of the obligation from 
every parent and guardian throughout the kingdom, 
and where aid is required and given it must be 
under precisely the same conditions to all creeds. 

It would be impossible for a Government to do 
this to the satistaction of all the contending pailies 
if it undertook the work of education, and 
employed various representatives of different 
denominations ; the only free and successful posi- 
tion for a State interference, will be found in the 
establishment of a law equally compulsory and 
binding upon all; and in the conferring on the 
different schools and educational bodies, payments 
for results — that is, a reward proportioned in 
amount to the different degrees of attainment of 
the pupils educated by the school or educational 
body referred to. 

Proceeding in this spirit we can now advance to 
the consideration of the scheme and machinery by 
which it is proposed to carry out such an enact- 
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ment, and to obtain the rewards proposed for its 
successful fulfilment. But, before doing so, let us 
premise a short inquiry into the probable number 
of the children that at this time should be under 
education and training. 

1. What is the school age during which 
children should be educated and trained for the 
business of life? 

2. What number of children are there in 
the community corresponding to this age ? and, 

3. What number are found as a matter 
of fact nominally or really obtaining this great 
desideratum — an elementary education? 

On careful consideration it might be admitted 
that from 6 to 14 is the most natural and experi- 
mentally the necessary period of time. From 4 or 
5 to 6 a child needs the care and training of an 
infant school, and from 6 to 14 the education and 
training of a more advanced elementary school. 

At the present time there must be 4,750,000 
children between the ages of 5 and 15; in 1866 
the number were 4,700,358, this would give a pro- 
portion of 3,769,480 for the ages between 6 and 
14, and if the number of scholars at that time 
bore the same relative proportion they did in 1858 
there would then have been (1866)about 2,700,000 
scholars of all classes and schools between 5 and 15, 
which would give a proportion of 2,160,000 for the 
ages between 6 and 14, leaving at that time (1866) 
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over 1,500,000 children between the ages speci- 
fied, educationally unprovided for. 

Mr, Fraser, in a series of letters to the Times^ * 
finds fault with the estimates that have been made 
of the amount of ignorance and deficiency of educa- 
tion in the country, and he refers to Mr. Bruce's 
address at the Social Science Congress in 1866,t 
also to the calculations of the Principal of Saltly 
Training College as to Birmingham. Also he 
objects to the statement of the London Diocesan 
Board of Education, that in the metropolis there 
are 150,000 children either without the means 
of education or not using it. But after making 
all his corrections he concludes that there 
are 500,000 children whose education is wholly 
unprovided for, and another 500,000 only im- 
perfectly provided for, and therefore requiring 
improvement. Mr. Fraser comes to the task with 
a great experience, and when we consider that his 
calculation of the 1,000,000 children he admits 
as being either without educational means, or with 
imperfect ones, was arrived at on the basis of the 
school age being from 4 to 12, and the duration of 
school life for each child 6 years only instead of 8 
(from 6 to 14), then his result of 2,625,000— the 
number of children requiring education — comes ou t . 
But, surely such a school age, and such a school - 

* Vide Times newspaper, April 16, 17, 18, 1868. 

t " National Education," hj the Right Hon. H, A. Bruce, M,P, 
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life daration cannot be held sufficient to teach and 
train a child for effective service in the world. 
What teaching before 7 will be remembered in 
after life ? and what good habits or osefdl edaca- 
tion will be effective if a child leave school at 12 ? 
Experience and science (physiology) teach us that 
14 is a more rational, though too early limit. 

The official returns of the proportion of 
scholars to population it is to be feared are 
greatly in error. These returns have told us 
that the proportion of scholars to population 
is. in France, 1 in 9; in Holland, 1 in S'll; in 
Prussia, 1 in 6*27, and in England and Wales, 
1 in 7*7. Thus representing us as not so 
very far behind Prussia, the country which is 
foremost in the duty of educating the young. 
But, as Professor Jack observes,, we have com- 
placently taken a credit to ourselves that a little 
analysis goes far to modify, and he points out 
three sources of fallacy.* 

1. That in our calculation we include chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, amounting to 24 
per cent, of the whole, and the Prussians exclude 
the same with one trivial exception only. He 
thinks that we are bound to strike off 23 per 
cent, for this eiTor of calculation. 

2. In this country, of 100 children in the 
school list 76 only are found in daily attendance, 

* The London Sivdent, for April, 1868, p. 40. 
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and Mr. Bruce, M.P., stated at the Educational 
Conference at Manchester, " he would undertake 
to say that 50 per cent, of the children that 
ought to be at school were not at school." In 
Prussia, on the other hand, the attendance being 
compulsory, comparatively few on the school 
list will be absent from school. 

3. In our calculation we included scholars of 
all sorts of schools of which the Scotch Assistant 
Commissioners reported, the other day, that 
20 per cent, of the schools in Glasgow were 
below fair. Professor Jack concludes that our 
proportion of scholars to population is much 
nearer 1 in 15 than 1 in 7*7, which, we flattered 
ourselves, we might compare to the Prussian 
1 in 6*27. To state the fact more clearly, he 
says that in England we have 5 children above 
the age of 6 at school for every 12 in Prussia. 

It is very easy to anticipate the objections 
to so extended a school life for the children of 
the poor. It will be said that not only cannot 
the parents afford to maintain a child so long 
at school, and provide it with clothes, food, 
and lodging, but also that in many cases a 
child's earnings after reaching 12 years of age 
are often very necessary to the support of the 
parents and the younger members of the family ; 
and for this reason these objectors would sacri- 
fice such children's hopes a«d prospects, and 

a 
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deliver them over to an amount of toil for 
which they are unfit by want of age and strength, 
and to a mental starvation and evil influence 
which will either dwarf the intellect and commit 
it to a lasting and hopeless unfitness for progress ; 
or will brutalise and demonise it; adding thus 
to the criminal and destructive enemies of our 
country. It may be replied, better than this 
cruelty and wickedness let us be taxed to supply 
the means to give such poor children a fair 
start in life. But, indeed, little taxation is 
necessary; like all other duties assigned to us 
by Providence, the diflSiculty diminishes with 
the earnestness and resolution we bring to over- 
come it. In this case there can be no doubt 
that self-supporting schools, that is schools main- 
tained to a great extent by the labour of the 
children themselves, properly adapted to their 
age, strength, and ability, would enable the 
greater number of these poor children to be taken 
out of the wretched dwellings and surround- 
ings of their parents, and completely maintained 
and educated independently of them. Many 
such schools can be associated with factories, 
workshops, farms, etc., and made nearly self- 
sustaining. Certainly there is no reason why 
children's labour after 12 years of age should 
not, with the conditions and guards named, be 
made available. 
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Moreover, as Mr. Ciiadwick has observed, iii 
the address before quoted, how much more 
valuable and effective a field for moral training is 
the workshop than the school. In the latter 
morality must be perceptive for the most part, but 
in the workshop it may be made practical and 
habitual, so long as it is associated with school 
and education. 

The facts brought forward bring us to the con- 
clusion that in England and Wales alone at this 
time about 4,000,000 of children are to be found 
between 6 and 14, for whom education and train- 
ing are conditions as vital and essential as their 
daily bread. Supposing half of these children to 
belong to the poor, we find that the action of the 
Poor-Law results in putting in appearances for 
35,000 of them only, and tliat of the Committee ot 
Council on Education for 664,000 more — we can- 
not receive those as educated who were not pre- 
sented to the inspectors for examination. 

With this understanding of the necessity for a 
compulsory law, and of its spirit and scope, we 
will next proceed to examine the scheme for sup- 
plying the means to carry the law out, and the 
method of education and training to be adopted. 

It is proposed, then, that the pecuniary means 
under this system should include the existing ones 
of school fees, voluntary subscriptions, and pay- 
ment by Government for results; but in addition 
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an enforced parochial rating in all cases where the 
preceding sources of income are insuflSicient for 
parochial schools. 

The school fees should be adjusted to the wages 
or incomes of the parents, varying from 6rf. a week 
to nothing in cases of great poverty or sickness. 
The amount, whatever it might be, to be settled in 
all cases of dispute by a public officer appointed 
for the purpose, and whose aid might be re- 
quested by any kind of religious or educational 
body. 

Voluntary effort would be quite unimpeded, 
and as the different religious bodies would natu- 
rally themselves prefer educating the children of 
their flock rather than have the work done by 
others, so the voluntary efforts of religious com- 
munities would be greater than ever. Govern- 
ment aid, it is proposed, should reach every edu- 
cational body and religious community, under 
exactly the same circumstances, and those should 
be simply and solely in the way of premiums for 
results. Every elementary school would require 
to fulfil certain conditions, such as, that the system 
of education should include moral and religious 
training; that the children should be taught and 
trained for 8 years, from 6 to 14; that the schools 
should be healthy, the teachers competent, and 
that the registers of attendance of each child being 
accurately kept should be open to the Government 
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Inspectors on their aimiial visit. At each annual 
visit, the inspector, after examining all the regis- 
ters, and inspecting the children, would proceed 
to examine those children who, having attained the 
age of 14, had been under education and training 
for 8 years. If their examination proved satisfac- 
tory to the examiners he would then award to the 
school fund 20s. for any part of the examination 
that the child passed successfully, so that if the 
child passed in 2 parts, he would bring an aid 
of £2 to the school for his education, if in 3 
parts £3, and if in all 4 parts £4. But we may 
suppose that the average passes would be 3. Let 
us suppose now the case of a school of 100 chil- 
dren — ^that every year an eighth of their nmnber 
would be of the suitable age for examination ; that 
of the 12 or 13 sent in for examination, 10 only 
passed, and that while some passed in all the 4 
parts, others succeeded in 3 or 2 only, and that 
the average was 3. The Government reward for 
this success would be equivalent to £30 per 
annum. This would well pay a third of the ex- 
penses of such a school. The school fees of a 
hundred children ought to produce at least £40 per 
annum, and would thus leave very little help from 
voluntary offerings necessary to maintain the 
school. To float new schools there can be little 
doubt that voluntary help would pour in from the 
rich and populous to the poor and sparsely peopled 
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quarters, the moment a law so salutary had made 
the work to be done compulsory ; but in any case 
where other means failed a parochial rate in aid 
would be levied. 

The Government expenses for management, 
inspection, registration, officers, etc., would be met 
easily and equitably thus : — Let a fee of 7^. a 
head be charged for the examination of every child 
who was not educated by the aid of charity schools, 
or of schools aided by Government rewards. This 
capitation tax for examination would bring in a 
yearly income of £80,000 to £90,000 at least, and 
would amply provide for double or treble the pre- 
sent number of inspectors, etc., and give the 
benefit of the machinery to the elementary schools 
for the poor, free of all expense. 

The whole result therefore of this plan as 
regards expense to the public purse would be, 
that for machinery it would be nothing, for 
building schools nothing, but that the whole out- 
lay would be gathered into serviceable rewards for 
good results. Supposing that at this moment there 
are 4,000,000 children from 7 to 14 to educate and 
train, and that half the number belong to poor 
people who require aided schools, there would 
then be, say, making allowance for sickness, etc., 
about 200,000 of these children every year of a 
suitable age to examine, and if these children 
passed an average of three of the parts of the ex- 
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amination, the rewards due to the different schools 
that educated them would aniouiit to £tiOO,000 
per annum. The outlay for the results of training 
teachers in the normal schools of different denom- 
inations would probably equal another £100,000 
per annum. But mark the difference in the results 
gained by the proposed new system over the old. 
The latter exhibits as the sole result the number 
of 664,005 children, educated in a very imperfect 
degree, and not specifically trained. 

The new system, under very little more public 
expense, maintains 2,000,000 under education 
and training, and at each annual examination, 
at the 14th year, sends into the world 200,000 
children, educated and trained in a way much 
more complete and practical for the requirements 
of daily life. Moreover, as the work of education 
goes on, the number of children sent to aided 
schools will steadily diminish. 

The method and mechanism, and the education 
and training would consist of three parts — regis- 
tration, inspection, and examination. 

(a) Registration: it should be required that 
every child be registered for education at 6 years 
of age, stating school adopted. At 14 years of age 
a second registration should be required, stating 
the result of the examination by the Government 
Inspector. If passed, a certificate would be given 
to the child which would be useful to his or her 
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future prospects, and honourable to the school 
which educated the child. 

And here might be introduced another valua- 
ble reform — let the Registrar of Education be like 
the Registrar-General, and place him at the head 
of the department as a permanent, responsible, 
and skilful manager. In this way we might hope 
to see education become as effective a department 
as that of the Post-office or the Registrar- 
GeneraFs, under a Rowland Hill or a Farr. 

(b) The inspection would consist in the visit 
once a year of a Government Inspector, whose 
duty would be to examine the hygienic conditions 
of the school and of the scholars, to inspect the 
registers of attendance and progress of the 
scholars, and to examine those scholars who had 
attained the 14th year, in his report attaching the 
amount of premium to the names of those who 
passed his examination. 

(c) The examination at the 14th year might 
consist of four parts. The first would take in 
all that the provisions of the Revised Code include 
up to the sixth standard. This would insure a 
competent knowledge of the instruments of learn- 
ing — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A second part would be constituted of ques- 
tions calculated to test the thinking and intelli- 
gent functions of the mind, and which would 
enable the examiner to ascertain if pains had 
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been bestowed in giving the child a practical 
notion of the duties of life as a human being and 
a Christian (where the candidate was .a Christian). 
For example, he might be asked the difference 
between cause and effect, evidence and opinion 
or judgment, of thought and memory. The evi- 
dence of a Creator, of immortality, of the Saviour 
(if a Christian). The reasons for preferring 
truth to falsehood, honesty to dishonesty, self- 
denial to indulgence, self-dependency to depen- 
dency, courage to moral weakness and cowardice. 
The authority of the Scriptures (if a Christian). 
The first and second parts would be much inter- 
woven to save time ; thus the writing might be 
tested by replying in writing to one or more of 
the moral or religious questions. 

A third part might include examination in the 
first elements of chemistry, mechanics, and natural 
philosophy, or any technical knowledge likely to 
be useful to the candidate. 

A fourth might consist in the elements of 
music. 

This course ot education expresses the mini- 
mum that any child should have. 

For each of these parts of the examination 
successfully passed, the school would be paid the 
Government premium of 20^., so that well-taught 
children would bring in £4 to the sphool, and none 
that passed less, probably, than £2. 
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The elementary schools for educating* the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes would be of various 
kinds. 

1. Endowed schools. — These derive their in- 
come from property inalienably appropriated, and 
the premium on passing the successful scholars 
would enable the managers to extend the boun- 
daries of their schools. 

2. Denominational schools, or schools raised 
by the various religious communities.— The means 
for doing this would consist partly in the school- 
fees of the children educated by them, and which 
should be levied in degrees proportioned to the 
earnings and the size of the family of the parents. 
It is proposed, as before stated, that all cases of 
dispute on this point should be referrible to an 
arbitrator commissioned by the Government, but 
accessible to every religious denomination, the 
action of his office dealing only with the earnings 
or income of a family, and not with the religion. 

The second means of support would be volun- 
tary subscriptions. And — 

The third, the premium besto\«^ed by the State 
on every successful pass. 

3. Self-supporting, or partly self-supporting, 
schools. — These schools would, in addition to the 
means of support possessed by the last-named, get 
an additional source of income from the labour of 
their scholars. Many of these schools would b© 
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associated with factories and other large establish- 
ments that employ child- labour. The labour 
would of course be restricted as to its kind, 
degree, and duration, so as not to interfere with 
the health of the child, nor with his education and 
training ; while, in fact, the latter would be most 
practically attended to in the workshop, where 
the varied duties and accidents of busy life would 
constantly afford the teacher opportunities of ha- 
bituating his pupils in the practice of moral and 
religious precepts. The earnings would, in the 
first instance go, pro rata^ to the support of the 
school, and after this, if sufficient, to the jmrents 
of the child, for his board and clothes. A trifle 
would be given to the child as pocket-money. 

Schools of this kind would also be establishtMl 
on the plan recommended by the Rev. H. Mouk^, 
in which the service of the children would be 
employed in agriculture. 

But these schools might often be made into 
boarding schools, with the happiest results to the 
children, where the latter possess no decent sur- 
roundings or accommodation at home. 

4. Normal schools. — These it would appear 
could not be better administered than they are. 
The plan is open to every denomination, and 
the premiums for producing good teachers are 
bestowed by Government to all, on equal terms. 

5. Parish schools. — These schools would differ 
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from others ia possessing the power of levying a 
parish-rate in aid of their expenses. Like the other 
schools, they would obtain all they could from 
voluntary support, and from school fees of the 
children educated, but any deficiency would be 
made good by an annual parish rate. Moral and 
religious education and training being esteemed 
as essential to a child as intellectual education, so 
every kind of school would be required to include 
both in the system adopted by them. 

The only difficulty, therefore, in the parish 
schools would be the form of religion adopted. 
The natural solution of this difficulty seems to 
be that which presented itself in Prussia — namely, 
to accept the wish of the majority. If in a parish 
or district the majority of the rate-payers are 
Church of England, let it be the religion of the 
established church, if Church of Scotland, or Wes- 
leyans, or other Dissenters, or Church of Rome, 
accordingly. In the latter case only, as this 
country is professedly Protestant, it would be 
necessary in every case to allow a second parish 
school for the reception of the children of Pro- 
testant parents, if a sufficient number demanded 
it. This also is adopted in Prussia. 

In conclusion let us now recapitulate the claims 
of the proposed scheme as sketched out in the 
preceding pages, to fulfil the required conditions. 

1 . As utilising all that in the present system is 
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found to be good and efficient, the proposed scheme 
retains the method and rules for aiding normal 
schools, by paying yearly^rewards for certificated 
teachers. Some details of the plan might probably 
be improved, but the principle of paying for the 
production of teachers, of whose course of train- 
ing we are assured, and who, through strict exam- 
ination by the Government examiners have shown 
themselves well fitted for their work, [seems incap- 
able of improvement, seeing that its advantages 
are open to every religious denomination alike. 
Through the instrumentality of normal schools 
not only are trustworthy teachers produced, but 
these schools also open an avenue of laudable 
ambition for the humble but intelligent members 
of the community who may desire this mode of 
obtaining for themselves superior instruction, and 
a position of usefulness more refined than ordinary 
labour. 

The proposed scheme also utilises the existing 
machinery of council, inspectors, etc. It makes 
the payment of school fees by parents more 
accurate, and adapted to their circumstances ; and 
there can be little doubt that, in consequence, the 
support of elementary schools from this channel 
will be much larger, and at the same time more 
just, as placing the weight to be borne more in the 
right direction. 

The proposed plan also leaves the spirit and 
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action of private benevolence not only perfectly 
unrestrained, but rather lends a support and 
strength to it ; for there can be little doubt that 
directly the law comes into operation, and a case 
of pressure and great difficulty is made out, that 
moment voluntary effort will rush in to supply 
the requirement and overcome the difficulty, for 
every person will feel that here, if ever, is the 
opportunity of conferring an unmixed good. 

2. The proposed plan avoids the religious diffi- 
culty, or contracts it to the smallest possible 
dimensions, by gathering its aid into one form, 
and distributing that by an uniform system to 
all comers alike. In effect, saying, to every reli- 
gious body, show that your system of education 
includes moral training as well as teaching, that 
your scholars are not only possessed of the in- 
struments of learning, but that they know the true 
and useful way of using them, by exhibiting at 
their examinations that their thinking and know- 
ing faculties have been brought out, distinguishing 
right from wrong, good from bad, knowing the 
true object and end of life, the evidences of God, 
of a Saviour (if Christian), etc. Scholars pass- 
ing such an examination, and presented by any 
registered school, shall bring to that school the 
reward due to the labour bestowed on them. 

The religious difficulty is thus placed in the 
best position, the State is relieved of the necessity 
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and the great difficulty of entering into questions 
of religious differences, generally more nominal 
than real, and in the case of children up to 14 
years of age particularly so, but still affording 
grounds of complaint capable of being turned and 
twisted into political capital by the demagogue. 
In a word, the only difficulty is left to the rule of 
the majority in a local government, instead of the 
imperial, and the latter is thus saved from all 
questions of impartiality* 

3. As a question of cost, there can be no doubt 
that the proposed plan would save great national 
expense, and yet work more equitably than the 
present one. 

As the account now stands, the expense to the 
Government of educating, in a very imperfect 
manner, 664,005 children in 1866, was £622,730, 
for England, Wales, and Scotland : this was at the 
rate of nearly £1 a child. 

The proposed plan insures that 2,000,000 chil- 
dren would be maintained under a well devised 
system of teaching and training, until at 14 years 
of age they gave evidence by examination of a 
suitable fitness for the work and station before 
them. On condition of the success of this plan 
only, the State would distribute to the educating 
and normal schools, in reward for success, about 
£700,000 per annum, this would be equivalent 
to about 2^. a child under education. The Com- 
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mittee of Council might say, " but we had on the 
books for the year quoted, 1,082,055 children." 
In reply, it is to be observed, that the comparison 
is made strictly with results, with the children 
not simply on the books, but with those presented 
for examination and passed, of whom only it can 
be affirmed that they were educated. 

The saving of expense is brought about by 
making the machinery for registering, inspecting, 
examining, and managing the elementary schools 
for the poor self-supporting ; the capitation fee 
of 7^. for the examination of all other children 
being ample for the whole of the expense. Also 
by enlarging the system and the accuracy of school 
fee payments, and by giving an impulse and 
support to the extension and vigour of voluntary 
effort. Lastly, by the imposition of a parochial 
school rate in cases where the other means are 
insufficient. 

For these reasons it is submitted that the pro- 
posed plan deserves the fair and thoughtful consi- 
deration of our legislators and the public. 

The cause is one in which all men may grace- 
fully and thankfully put aside small prejudices 
and selfish considerations, and cordially unite in 
a resolute effort to redeem the time. 

The education and training of the children of 
the poor cannot at once reduce the great evils of 
crime and pauperism, but within eight years from 
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the adoption of such a system very great improve- 
ment would be effected. By that time many, and 
after that time nearly all the young aspirants for 
occupation in the various domestic services, field 
service, the arts and trades, would present intelli- 
gences brightened and qualified for their work, be 
much more valuable to their employers, and able 
to earn for themselves higher wages. Their 
enlarged and strengthened moral qualities, while 
supporting an honest ambition to rise, would pre- 
serve them in the paths of integrity and virtue. 

In this way may we hope to remove the dark 
cloud of human misery and debasement that in 
our pauper and criminal population hangs over 
our heads, depressing the spirit and paining the 
conscience of the nation ; but in addition we shall 
give a safe direction to the daily increasing mo- 
mentum of progress in the masses, and thus make 
it tend to the safety and happiness of the country 
and the whole community, instead of allowing it 
to run into disorder and humiliation. 

There is one disturbing influence to these 
looked 'for results necessary to notice, especially 
as, in the first chapter of this volume, the opinion 
was expressed that indigence in healthy adults 
is always attributable to ignorance or vice. The 
influence referred to is the folly, selfishness, or 
injustice of employers of labour, or of the direc- 
tors of public works, or governors of the people, 
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who may so derange the balance between earnings 
or wages and the expenses of living, that even the 
intelligent and virtuous labourer or artisan may 
be unable to keep out of poverty, or be driven top 
strongly under the impelling influences of crime, 
For example, it is possible for employers to be 
more anxious to make fortunes rapidly than to 
be just to their workpeople, not caring to see 
whether the rewards of their industry can obtain 
for them the decencies and requirements of life. 
Or it may be that the latter have been raised so 
much in value by the mismanagement of muni- 
cipal rulers, that the old relation between the rate 
of wages and the price of food is lost. We can 
understand this occurring where the fertilising 
material of a province is thrown away and utterly 
wasted, while at the same time great wealth is 
expended in procuring from distant parts of the 
world the very same material, thus to that extent 
enhancing by a double cost the price of our crops 
and the products of our pastures. Again, inter- 
ferences with honest and intelligent labour may 
come from the ignorant or wilful administration 
of public works, where the management adopted 
conveys into the workman's home an atmosphere 
loaded with a poisonous influence that saps the 
health and energy of himself and family by a slow 
and insidious but certain process, or which pollutes 
his drinking water, and the cup he unsuspectingly 
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puts to his lips, carries into his veins a deadly 
influence which stretches him on a bed of suflter- 
ing, or untimely robs him of life, and throws a 
widow and orphans on the parish care. Or again, 
the only dwelling accommodation he may be able 
to procure within the limit of his wages, may be 
cruelly unfit for health or decency. 

These instances will be sufficient to indicate 
some of the ways in which the appropriate results 
of education and training may be delayed, and 
human suffering be prolonged ; but though im- 
peded they cannot be arrested, as light spreads 
over the dark intelligences of the people, and as 
the step of true advancement quickens and warms 
to the pace, these errors and wrongs will be swept 
away and redressed, and happy will be the authors 
and promoters of them who can plead ignorance. 
Meantime, the wise, the humane, and the patriotic 
will have taken counsel of the " Preacher," who 
says — " So I returned and considered all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
beheld the tears of such as are oppressed, and 
they had no comforter, and on the side of their 
oppressors there was power, but they had no 
comforter." "For if thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and 
justice in a province marvel not at the matter; 
for He that is higher than the highest regardeth, 
and there be higher than they,"— Eccles.. 
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THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. 



About the end of last June, the Rev. H. Solly read a paper at the 
Society of Arts, entitled " How to deal with the Unemployed Poor 
of London, and with its Roughs and Criminal Classes." The subject 
excited great interest. It seemed as if the public mind had been long 
brooding over the weighty questions then discussed, and that the 
moment had arrived for a general impulse to pass from deliberation 
to action. The first result was the formation of a committee of 
inquiry, which divided itself into various sections in order to 
facilitate and systematize the work. Every member of that com- 
mittee did his best, and as soon as it was thought that the chaos of 
material brought into view was sufficiently ordered, and the atmo- 
sphere of its intelligence clear enough to see ahead and determine 
the path to be pursued, the committee merged into the present 
Association. Those who know the immensity and difficulty con- 
cerned in attempting to deal with questions of pauperism and crime, 
may well feel doubtful of any committee or association being useful. 
Many will think its members guilty of temerity, if not of presumption, 
in making the effort. To this it may be replied, that the members 
of this Association are fully sensible of the great difficulties in their 
way, and would take a diffident and humble view of their abilities 
and expectations in respect of them ; nevertheless, they feel the 
courage of desperation when they view the fearful aspect and the 
increasing magnitude of those evils, and the awful responsibilities 
of society in relation to them, while the character and motive of 
their labours supply to them the faith and hope of that Divine help, 
which shall if necessary remove mountains. 

In the division of labour referred to, it fell to the Author's lot to 
take a general survey of the means now in operation to oppose 
pauperism, and during an autumn holiday he was enabled to expend 
considerable time on the subject The facts then made out were 
generously thought by the writer's colleagues sufficiently important 
to make them a basis for discussion. 



Expenditure op Charitable Institutions. 

t. The first question that arose was the amount of money 
expended by the various metropolitan charities in the work of 
administering to the want and destitution of London. Fry's 
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" London Charities " * was selected as a handy and good catalogue 
of the same, and sums total were made of the number of charities, 
the annual receipts, and the number of persons said to be benefited. 

The following are the results : — The whole number of charities 
registered was found to be 989, of which 619 give the amount of 
their annual income, and the gross total of the annual income of 
these amounts to ;^3,857,io9. But in looking through the list 
several institutions are found whose sphere of operation is not 
London, or only partly in London. As, for example, the missionary 
societies, and the grant for education from the Privy Council : 
excluding all these entirely, we have to subtract from the gross 
total above named the sum of ;£"i, 259,089, leaving a residue for 
employment in London of ;j^2,6o7,o2o. 

The next question was the value to be attached to the 370 
charities, the incomes of which are not recorded. If calculated at 
the same ratio as the first, they would produce a sum equal 
to ;^i,42o,243. 

A third question was the kind of charity, or what direction of 
benevolent work these vast sums were committed to. 

To get a rough notion of this, three heads of benevolent relief 
were laid down, and the whole catalogue distributed between them 
thus : — 

{a,) Charities for the relief of diseases (bodily and mental). — 
The gross number of these is 173. The number giving 
their incomes is 134, and the sum total of the latter is 
;^5o3,i98. The $S without incomes recorded, if estimated 
at the same ratio as the first, would produce ;^i27,677.t 

(^.) Charities intended for the relief of the ordinary necessaries 
of life, in food, dwelling, shelter, clothing, firing, &c. — The 
number of charities under this head is 577, of which 326 
give their incomes, and they amount to ;^948,o48. The 
incomes are not recorded in 256 instances, and if calculated 
as before they would amount to ;^722,ooo. 

{c) Charities intended for educational, moral, and religious 
purposes. — The number here is 239, of which the annual 

* The Royal Guide to the London Charities, for 1867-8. By Herbert Fry 
Robert Hardwicke, 112, Piccadilly. 

fDr. Fleetwood Buckle says, speaking of 1863, "In London alone 1,018,940 
patients were treated in the (hospitals and medical institutions), 41,567 as in- 
patients and 977,343 as out-patients. The proportion to population was of 
in-patients i to 67*43, of out-patients I to 2 '86, together i to 275." Dr. Fleet- 
wood Buckle sets down the cost of in-patients as averaging ;^2i5s. a head, and of 
out-patients as 2s. 6d. a head. But from the complete list of Fry's "Royal 
Guide to the London Charities," the cost must be double this; for, as we see in 
1867 (four years later than Dr. Fleetwood Buckle's estimate) the whole number 
of patients reported is 1,082,610, or 64,000 more than in 1863 ; but the total 
incomes of these charities in London alone is considerably over half a million, 
giving an average cost per head of total of 9s. ^d. ; or 49,209 in-patients, at 
nearly ;^5 a head, and 1,033,410 at 5s. a head. The difference is probably due 
to the fact that Dr. Fleetwood Buckle does not include the great number of 
dispensaries and other mecUoal and surgical institutions at work. 



incomes are recorded in i6i instances, and their amount 
is ;£i,i7o,39i. The 78 i^dthout incomes given would at 
the same ratio produce ;^S 70,366. 

Thus, after removing from the computation the charities which 
are not intended for London, we get a residue of over four milhons 
sterling, supposed to be spent in the work of relieving the wants 
of the houseless, the foodless, the unclothed, the sick and suffering, 
or the uneducated and untrained. It must be admitted that the 
estimate is a rough one, and is to be received more as an approxi- 
mation than as an accurate return. Considering, however, that 
Fr/s catalogue is by no means complete, that, in fact, many more 
charities exist than are herein recorded, that the compilation was 
made from returns of two years ago, since which time vast addi- 
tions have been made to the number and amount of our charities, 
as, for example, Mr. Peabody's last gift of ;£i 00,000, and the 
immense collections for the relief of East End distress — considering 
these facts, the probabilities are that the result arrived at is con- 
siderably under rather than over the mark. 

In Mr. Sampson Low's excellent work on the "Charities of 
London," we find that in i86i he made a summary of the incomes 
of 640 of these institutions, and at that date the aggregate income 
was ;^2,44i,967. 

He also tells us that in the ten years from 185 1-6 1 the charities 
had increased i-4th in number, and i-3rd in their entire amount of 
income. Seven years have passed since that summary was made, 
and if the progress had pursued only the same rate of increase, the 
institutions would be now 800, and the incomes over three millions, 
or ;j^3,oii,753. But there can be no doubt that the rate of 
increase has been considerably more during the last seven years 
than before that time, and this would easily bring up the number 
and amount to the results now presented. 

2, In any estimate of what means are directed to the same ends 
we must include the benefactions of the charitable and the religious, 
given through the clergy, the offertory, and the communion. What 
the amount is bafiles computation, but it must be very considerable, 
knowing as we do the powerful influence that religious appeals very 
properly have, and the regularity and constancy of their recurrence. 
It is probable that a community of three and a quarter millions of 
people, so rich as Londoners and with so little time to think of 
their own personal duties in visiting the sick and destitute, commit 
not less than a million a year to the ministers of religion for this 
purpose ; for if we suppose that half the population only are adults, 
that 200,000 are paupers, and 500,000 more are too poor to give, 
yet a million of adults are still left who, one with another, at the 
offertory, the communion, and at other times may give 20s. a year 
for the purposes referred to, which is about 4^d. a week, 

3. We must also take into consideration the money given by 
the compassionate, the weak-minded, and the thoughtless, to street 
beggars and to private appeals. This cannot average less than 



5s. a year, that is, five farthings a week for one million of people, 
or less than a third of the London population. It is probably 
far in excess of this ; and if we include under this head the old 
clothes, the scraps of food, and other personal gifts to the poor, 
we may safely double the sum, and put down under this head 
half a million a year, that is 2id. a week for one million of the 
inhabitants. 

4. We must include the sums given by the charitable through the 
instrumentality of the Mendicity Society. 

5. The magistrates distribute some thousands a year, through the 
benefactions of benevolent people for the immediate relief of the 
distressing cases that often come before them. It is said that 
about ;^9,6oo per annum are thus distributed, or about an average 
of ;^8oo a year at each of twelve police courts. 

6. The charities proper to the City, to Westminster, Mile End, 
and Hackney, of which the full particulars are to be found in the 47 
volumes folio of the Charity Commission. Many of these charities 
are included in Fry*s catalogue,' but it is believed that they consti- 
tute a small proportion to those not so included. 

7. We come to the amount expended by parochial bodies through 
the poor rates, and additionally this year through the Common 
fund. For the first the amount of expenditure in the metropolis 
is about ;^i, 200,000 per annum; and for the latter, as we now 
learn by the levy for the first half-year, is likely to be considerably 
over another quarter of a million per annum. This expenditure 
is for new infirmaries chiefly, and for parochial industrial schools. 
Together these two rates will exceed a million and a half per 
annum. 

8. We must include the State expenditure— 

a. For education under the Privy Council Grant, which for 
London must exceed ;^i 00,000 per annum. 

b. That portion of the expenditure for the repression and 
punishment of the crime which fairly may be put down to 
want of the moral and industrial training to which every 
child has a right either from his parents or, in their default, 
from society. What proportion of crime has this origin 
it is impossible to say, but there can be no doubt that 
very much of it has — and certainly no parent, and no 
society in cases where the parent is incapable, can be 
held free from the guilt of any individual's criminality, 
where this provision against crime has been neglected. 
If we suppose that only i in 5 of criminals have had their 
wretched position assigned to them in consequence of 
the want of early education and training, we may say 
that the State expenditure on them is equal to ;^8o,ooo 
per annum at least; but this is probably far below the 
reality. 

Let us now present these calculations in one view thus : — 



1. The London public charities . . . . 

2. The benefactions of the charitable and religious 

through the Clergy, at the rate of 4 Jd. a week 
for 1,000,000 of the population 

3. The alms to beggars, and assistance to private 

petitioners in money, clothes, food, &c., at 
2id. a week for 1,000,000 persons 

4. The benefactions of the charitable conveyed 

through the Mendicity Society . 

5. The Police Courts 

6. The City, Westminster, Mile End, and Hackney, 

local charities 

7. The Parochial Poor-rate and the Common Fund 

8. The State expenditure for poverty : — 

a. The Privy Council Grant for education 

b. The crime due to want of education and 
training 



4,079,262 



1,000,000 



500,000 
9,600 

1,500,000 

100,000 
80,000 



;^7,368,862 



These figures which have been estimated with a view to pre- 
senting them as rather under than over the reality, and without 
including the value of the City charities not recorded in Fry's 
catalogue, also leaving out the money given away through the 
instrumentality of the Mendicity Society, also the East End Funds, 
the last gift of Mr. Peabody, and all the new charities within 
the last two years — these figures alone exhibit the fact that at least 
;£7,ooo,ooo a year are employed in dealing with the requirements of 
London poverty and pauperism. It results that if i-8th of the whole 
metropolitan population — that is 400,000 persons — were entirely 
dependent on the other 7-8ths, the sum named would supply to each 
;£"i7 a head per annum for every man, woman and child, or to every 
family of five persons ^^85 per annum, and leave ;^5o,ooo to 
pay the expenses of collection and distribution. 

Notwithstanding this great expenditure, pauperism and crime are 
advancing far beyond the relative increase of population. 

Surely there ought not to be a case of real want or destitution 
among us. But what are the facts'? During the last ten years 
1858-68, the population of London has increased i-6th, but the 
pauper part of it has increased 5-ioths, or half. To learn what the 
true ratio of increase is betweea population and pauperism 
application was made to the office of the Registrar-General for a 
guide to ascertain the annual rate of increase of the population in 
London, and the information kindly returned will be found in the 
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foot-note.* According to the rule given, the rate of increase of 
population — 

In 1858 was 1*66 per cent. 

In 1868 it is 1*41 per cent 

The ratio of pauperism to population — 

In 1858 was 2*90 per cent. 
In 1868 it is 5*09 per cent. 

So that, while the rate of increase of population per cent, has de- 
creased '25, that of pauperism has increased by 2*19 per cent. 

Dr. Stallard . has kindly furnished the author with the following 
statistics of London pauperism ; — 

The Number of Paupers Relieved on the ist Januart. 



1858 
1863 
1868 



In-door. 



21,956 

31,354 
38,173 



Out-door. 



SS»704 
75,169 

125,367 



Total. 



77,660 
106,521 

163,179 



Expense. 



£ 

862,261 

868,197 

1,175,362 



Multiply the number for a day by 2 j, and the result will be the 
numbers relieved for half a year. 

Examples :^^ 
HoLBORN Union — Population, 45,678. 





In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


Vagrants. 


Half-year, Lady-day, 1857 . 
ist January, 1867 . . . 


1,424 
747 


4,789 
1,351 


6,041 
2,135 


5,717 



* From the Office of the Registrar-General. 

Annual Rate o^ Increase of Population of London, 

1851-2 I -83 per cent. 

1856-7 171 „ 

'g6i-2 159 „ 

^866-7 1-46 „ 

1867-8 1-44 n 

1868-9 i»4i „ 

1869-70 1.39 „ 

1870-71 1*36 „ 

N.B.— These rates are calculated on the ascertained increase observed between 

the three census periods 1841, 185 1, 1861, and show that the ratio of increase of 

population is a decreasing ratio at an almost uniform rate. 



Poplar — Population, 44,256. 



Half-year, 1868 , 
I St January, 1868 



In-door. 



1,086 
601 



Oat-door. 



6,906 
2,429 



Total. 



7,695 
3,067 



Vagrants. 



8,124 



He says that in the Holbom Union in 1857 the proportion of 
paupers to population was as i to 7*5 ; it is now as i to 57. 

From the Rev. H. Solly's statistics I find, as to criminals, the 
number of depredators, offenders, and suspected persons at large 
in the metropolis, including only those known to the police during 
the year 1867, amounted to 8,964, while in 1868 they have in- 
creased to 10,342. In consequence of the discontinuance of 
transportation 2,000 convicts are now annually turned loose on the 
community from our convict establishments, in addition to over 
100,000 criminals of all sorts from our gaols. No wonder that 
the pubhc prints teem with protests against the insecurity of life 
and property, and that the police have found it necessary to circu- 
late printed warnings to householders against the attempts of 
burglars. 

Moreover, and this probably is the most important point of all, 
it is estimated that at least 100,000 children are in London 
destitute of proper guardianship, and exposed, for the most part, to 
the training of beggars and thieves. 

Such in rapid outline are some of the sad facts relating to the 
dark side of our social life, and it is doubtful if out of the Kingdom 
of Dahomey a parallel to it can be found. The worst feature among 
them, that over 100,000 children are always on the road to sacrifice 
— marching as surely and systematically to sacrifice as any that the 
ancients gave up to Moloch ; — ^this one spectacle would be enough 
to disgrace any nation or people in any part of the world ; but in 
England, the centre of civilization, the stronghold of Christianity 
and of human progress, how terribly humiliating ! History records 
man's material work and progress for a hundred periods of time, 
measured each by sixty years ; for ninety-nine of these periods his 
material labours have been confined to dealings with the tangible, 
the visible, and the ponderable in nature ; now, within the last 
or hundredth of those periods, he has received control over the 
imponderable and invisible forces of nature — ^heat, light, and elec- 
tricity — and at once he moves and carries like a Titan ten times 
faster, longer, and stronger than his predecessors ; he looks through 
space with the quick intelligence of a spirit, and communicates Ms 
will through continents and oceans, triumphant over time and 
distance. With this accession of power riches have multiplied 
indefinitely, and knowledge has spread like a quick advancing fire ; 
remunerative employments for the people have multiplied a himdred- 
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fold ; and if only our Christianity had, during that time, kept pace • 
with this advance, and our social administrations been conducted 
with the wisdom becoming such a period of enlightenment, we might 
now be rejoicing in the fact that our pauperism had been swept 
away, and that individuals and society were employing effective 
weapons wherewith to oppose the spread of sin and sorrow in our 
midst. The failure is, no doubt, more due to mistake and oversight 
than to neglect. But the results of that failure are now too appalling 
to permit any Christian, philanthropist, or patriot to look on as if it 
did not concern him. How shall we explain the failure ] Is our 
method a dangerous mistake and does it multiply paupers — or is our 
machinery corrupt ? 

After long and thoughtful consideration of the subject the two 
following explanations appear chiefly to solve the problem. They 
may be described under two heads — i. that of erroneous method, 
and 2. that of want of organization. 

Erroneous Method. 

By a remarkable coincidence characteristic of the infirmity and 
inconsistency of human foresight and management, at the very time 
^ when our material powers were undergoing so wonderful an expan- 
* sion, and the means of an easy and prosperous subsistence for the 
people were so near at hand — at that very moment two pieces of 
social administration demanded the attention of our legislators with 
a view to the adoption of improved and enlarged methods of 
management ; in each case the possibility existed, by the employ- 
ment of one kind of method, of making the social administrations 
referred to self-supporting, and productive of valuable material 
and moral benefits to the country, and by another kind of method 
to make each of these social administrations heavy burdens 
to the public purse, continual and increasing sources of private 
and public loss and degradation, a disgrace and reproach to the 
whole civilized world, and an object of the highest responsibility 
before God. 

Curiously, the error of method adopted in both of these social 
administrations at the time referred to, took precisely the same 
direction — they both discarded care of the small beginnings of 
difficulty ; they both allowed these to pursue their unchecked course 
of degradation from the possible good and useful to the hopelessly 
bad and dangerous ; and when the latter had multiplied and ripened 
into completion, the systems referred to brought their machinery to 
relieve the sufferers and palliate the evil, much like firemen, who 
might wait until the little spot of fire had spread into a destructive 
conflagration before applying the means to extinguish it : — Ainc ilia 
lacrynuB, 

The first of these mal-administrations was the adoption of the 
hew Poor Law, which in spirit sought to deal with destitution only 
in its completed state — ^it did not attempt the prevention of pau- 
perism by seeing that the children of the dependent, or the idle, 
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or the vicious were trained for industry and virtue — it did not 
entertain the question of individual merit or demerit, but it adopted 
a uniform system of relief, which was to be so ingeniously balanced 
that, on the one hand, its recipients might be prevented dying of 
starvation or want of shelter, but on the other hand that the kind 
and mode of the relief should be so hard, painful, and humiliating 
that none but the very helpless and hard-pressed should seek it. 
The system was to be a test, and the idea was that if you could 
drive away poverty out of your sight you would cure it, as if the 
charnel-house could be changed by screening it with a whited 
sepulchre. The system did not contemplate ** visiting the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction," but it set itself up in the broad 
way of misery and destitution, and to every applicant as a rule, it 
refused the recognition of any domestic ties ; it treated with contempt 
the humanizing influences of hearth and home, and with stem voice 
pointing the way to the dreary portal of " the house," it said " Enter, 
or depart without aid." The result has been the creation of an 
abject, miserable race, who now feel it to be no humiliation to 
be dependent, or to call the workhouse " home," to bow their head 
reverentially (using Dr. Richardson's expression) to the workhouse 
deity in return for their can of gruel, and when possessed of more 
cunning and spirit, to pass from the beggar stage of degradation to 
that of the thief or the desperate criminal. The poor children of the 
lower classes are left under this system either without interference, 
to receive the bad and destructive training of the surroundings of 
their birth, or if taken into the house, the effort will not be to make 
them healthy, useful, and virtuous members of the community, but 
just to fulfil the requirement, that they shall not die, and be very 
servile to their workhouse superiors, — illustrating the picture so 
graphically given by Dr. Richardson, who says ** they neither laugh 
like other children, nor move like them ; when they laugh they 
tremble, when they run they shuffle, and when they come in 
obedience to a call they cringe ; every element of a true, manly, and 
womanly nature is scrupulously kept down, and the institution 
which gains greatest favour is that which makes the young child 
most animal and most submissive." 

Our forefathers in 1600 had infinitely more Christian and wiser 
views than these. In a valuable paper of Dr. Stallard's, on " The 
Relation between Health and Wages," read in the Society of Arts, 
and published in their Journal of December 6th, 1867, is found this 
extract : — 

" In the 1 8th Eliz., cap. 3, it was thus enacted in the recital : 

" * To the intent that youth may be brought up in labour and in 
work, and then not grow up to be like rogues ; and to the intent 
also that such as are already grown up in idleness, and so are 
rogues at present, may not have any just excuse in saying 
that they cannot get any service or work ; and that other poor 
and needy persons, being willing to work, may be set on 
work, be it enacted,' " &c. - 
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The Act in the 14th of Elizabeth is entitled : — 

" An Act for the Punishment of Vagabonds, and for the relief of 
the poor and impotent.'* 

Under both Acts the magistrates were ordered, with the assistance 
of the overseers, — 

"To make diligent search and inquiry for all aged, poor, 
impotent, and decayed persons, and to relieve them accord- 
ing to their good discretion, each poor person to be set on 
work according to his ability, and relieved, some with more, 
some with less, each according to his need/' 

Here we find the idea of a Poor Law which would not disgrace 
the nineteenth century ; and if this law in its spirit and intention 
were only properly worked, and all the children of dependent or 
vicious persons were brought up in industrial schools to make good 
and useful men and women, we should be stopping the supply of 
pauperism and crime at its source, and be rapidly diminishing the 
evils that now are pressing around us. It is true that as regards the 
workhouse children in London, this is already partially, though too 
expensively and cumbrously done ; but the great mass of neglected 
childhood in our courts and purlieus, estimated at over 100,000 in 
number, are left to reinforce the clamorous crowd of the dependent, 
and the vicious ranks of the depredators on society. 

Instead of improving the dwellings of the working classes, and 
organizing visiting staffs in every district of really Christian people, 
to make themselves acquainted with the poor of their district — to 
discriminate between their claims, and to carry to the improved 
homes the help necessary for their suffering inmates — instead of this 
detailed and systematic labour of love we more and more adopt a 
wholesale system of doing our humanity by proxy, employing paid 
agents to deal with want and suffering by the hundred, by the gross 
in every sense, as if men were sheep and might be driven in herds 
to be washed or to be fed, but not to be elevated or redeemed ; we 
multiply our workhouses, our infirmaries, our prisons, our officials, 
our police, and more and more heavily tax the industrious and 
struggling citizen to support this great cumbrous system of relief 
and repression. But how much are we doing for the prevention of 
pauperism and crime % How much of the millions spent in the relief 
and palliation of poverty and destitution goes to the plucking the 
poor children of the lowest classes from the fire, and training them 
in industrial schools for useful men and women ? A list of thirty 
such preventive institutions for London has been made out, and 
their united incomes are within ;^6o,ooo per annum ! or about 
i-ii6th part of the ;£7,ooo,ooo expended. 

The second of the two errors of administration referred to, does 
not properly belong to the subject of this paper, and it is introduced 
only to mark its connection with, and likeness to the first It is 
that great error of management which committed the nourishment 
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of plants — the source of the people's food — ^to the water-courses ; 
an error which has brought on us the curse of impure air and water, 
with all its train of evils, much of the grim death-roll of preventable 
disease, with the physical and mental weakness which, to so large an 
extent, cripples the exertions of the labouring population, and throws 
them upon the rates ; also the scarcity and deamess of the first 
necessaries of life, caused by the wicked waste of the fields* fertility, 
and the expense of purchasing back from foreign sources the very 
material we have so prodigally and disastrously thrown away. 
Here, again, the foundation of the error consisted in disregarding 
the small beginnings of things, which according to their mode of 
management or administration, are replete with goodness or evil, 
with profit or loss. This subject is fully discussed in an essay by 
the author, published in 1866, entitled, '* Matter — ^its Ministry to 
Life."* 

A third error of administration exists, undeniably, in the facilities 
for, and the widespread temptations to, drunkenness. We carefully 
hedge in the sale of poisons ; but alcohol, which is as deadly a poison 
as any, is allowed to be retailed practically to an unlimited extent, 
and more — for the multiplication of spirit and beer shops beyond 
the requirements of a temperate community, places so many more 
snares and pitfalls in the pathway of the weak and irresolute. And 
when we think of the condition of the poor and of the working 
classes, housed for the most part in pig-styes because there are 
for them no decent dwellings within the limit of their earnings to 
pay for, — sleeping and working amid bad air, nourished by dear and 
adulterated food, and exposed to damp, darkness, and overcrowding — 
can we wonder that the gin-palace, with its warmth, its light, and 
rude merriment, is to such men and women a temptation too strong 
to withstand, and that to the earnings of labour it proves a 
bottomless quicksand 1 May not the end be predicted of such 
beginnings — the impoverished home, the besotted mind, the para- 
lyzed moral sense, and the consequent failure of all appeals to duty 
or religion ? 

Want of Organization. 

Let us now very briefly consider the second head under which 
we have attempted to explain the failure of our enormous means 
• and appliances to deal successfully with the great social evil of 
pauperism. The first head of explanation was " mistaken method; " 
the second is that of ^^ want of organization^ or the absence of any system 
in the administration of the charities of London^ The benevolent 
try to supplement the failure of our Poor Law system by a most 
abundant supply of money to the many hundreds of institutions that 
profess to fulfil their sacred trusts ; and it would seem, while the 
stream of generosity flows fuller and deeper every year, and the 
institutions for distributing it multiply proportionally, that the end 

* Published by John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington Street, 
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possible, when the inspector found that the 
applicant was not altogether destitute, to write on 
the card, " The bearer can pay something towards 
the expenses of the charity;" and this would be as 
useful to the applicant as to the institution, for 
everything that favours independence tends to 
diminish the mean and unmanly spirit of un- 
necessary dependency. 

Such a machinery of a central and of district offices would con- 
stitute in effect a " police of charily." It would require for its 
effectual working a large staff of voluntary or unpaid district visitors, 
who would be elected for their fitness, and act under the direction 
and government of systematic rules of conduct and management. 

The district officer would teach them their duties, and be respon- 
sible for their conduct, keeping a record, to be carefully and daily 
filled up, in which the particulars of every applicant would be 
" ledgered up," and which would serve as a book of reference by 
other officers or by the public at all times, so that when any one 
applied to private persons for relief the latter could directly ascer- 
tain what had already been done in his or her behalf.* 

If it were objected that such a system of charity police would be 
very expensive, it was easy to suggest how that could be met. Let 
each charity pay ;£i per cent, of their annual income to a common 
fund for this purpose, and on only ;^4,ooo,ooo of these incomes, 
;^4o,ooo per annum would be immediately produced. There 
are thirty-six unions in the metropolitan area : suppose an average 
of five district offices to each union, and the expense of each office 
equalled ;^2oo a,-year, the cost of the i8o offices would then be 
;3£'3 6,000 per annum, leaving ;£^4,ooo per annum for the central office. 
It might be found that fewer offices would do, but, if not, the work 
performed by them would be of the highest public utility. We should 
then obtain a public and independent audit of all charitable accounts 
and reports, which would strengthen the position of the good and 
deserving charities, and either reform or annihilate the bad ones. 

Mr. G. M. Hicks, in a letter to the I'a// Mall Gazette of March 14, 
1868, suggests such an audit and goes fully into its duties. Also 
Dr. Fleetwood Buckle \ says, " The wide variation in the average 
cost of patients, or, in other words, in the utilization of the funds, 
would point to a great necessity for a general inspector, appointed 
by Government or some central body, to act as a check. upon the 
local committees, and to endeavour, by annual comparisons with 
other institutions similarly situated, to economize or obtain the 
greatest good out of the least possible expenditure of money, or, at 

* Some such system as the one herein indicated has been adopted with great 
success in Edinburgh, Elberfeldt in Germany, and other places — Vide the admirable 
" Report of tihe Condition of the Poorer Classes in Edinburgh," drawn up by 
Dr. Alexander Wood. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

t " Vital and Economical Statistics of the Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c., in Eng- 
and and Wales, 1863." John Churchill & Son. 
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all events, to secure a. proper and uniform set of records being 
kept in each charity." He says in support of this view that in the 
case of the Lynn Hospital, the average costs were reduced in one 
year 50 per cent. 

This agency would supply the poor with an easy, sure, and expe- 
ditious method of obtaining succour for the destitute and the real 
sufferer, for the offices would possess the power of opening the 
door at once to the most suitable help at all hours of the day or 
night. 

We should be able to prevent entirely the trade of begging by 
identifying any dependent person, and obliging him to keep to his 
own district for relief, the correspondence of the offices making it 
impossible for the same person to obtain a ticket of relief from two 
offices, aided, as the offices would be, by the weekly reports of the 
different charities, and also by the reports of the district visitors. 
Once this system in complete action, and the law might mercifully 
sweep every beggar from the streets. 

The machinery thus sketched out would subserve other useful 
purposes. Each of these district offices might constitute a centre of 
parochial usefulness to which Mr. Solly's notions of working men's 
clubs might be affiliated ; or in other cases the head-quarters might 
be allied to them of those organizations of frank pledge, of registra- 
tion, and of friendly supervision, which were devised to favour the 
honourable industry of the reformed criminal. 

Moreover, since writing this paper, the author has seen Dr. 
Stallard's interesting book on " London Pauperism,"* and in his last 
chapter is a scheme proposed for the more effectual working of the 
Poor Law. The plan seems sound and good in principle, and 
might very well combine the requirements of the "Police of 
Charity." On the other hand the latter scheme could as easily 
combine his objects, and with great advantages both in efficiency 
and economy. Abolishing the present offices of " Relieving Officers," 
and leaving their work to be done by the " District Officers," the 
expense of the former would then be saved to the tax-payer, and 
the work would be infinitely better done, because the district officer 
would have his district visitors of ladies and gentlemen to keep him 
up to the mark of his humanity and attention to the poor, and he 
would have his chief to hold him to his official duties. The relieving 
officer has but few and unimportant witnesses to the way in which 
he fulfils his duties. 

Dr. Stallard says, " Is it not a crime to leave the poor to the 
tender mercies of relieving officers, or to neglect the sick in the 
workhouse hospitals 1 And yet none of these cruelties are visited 
with the punishment deserved. A Poor Law Board of Guardians is 
beyond the law." Again he says, '' Personal responsibility is the 
very essence of administrative success. We use it in every depart- 
ment of the State, but we eschew it in the Poor Law, and the failure 

* F/V/<? "London Pauperism amongst Jews and Christians." By J. H. Stallard, 
M.B. Lond. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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is complete." Dr. Stallard recommends a uniform metropolitan 
rating and the establishment of a small representative Central 
Board, presided over by an Inspector of the Poor Law Board as 
the lieutenant of the Poor Law Minister. The number of this Board 
to be limited in order to fix individual responsibility upon its 
members, to make it strong in administrative power, and to give it 
efficient control over all the local authorities, paid or otherwise. 

Now this Central Board corresponds to the Central Office before 
proposed, but the latter has the advantage of associating under one 
government the audit of charity accounts and the distribution of 
benevolent help through its machinery of district officers, who would, 
as before said, take the place of the relieving officers. The only 
action of the scheme on the independent charities of London, would 
be their acceptance of appeals for aid solely through the district 
officers, and the annual submission of their accounts and reports to 
the Central Office. To these regulations no honest institution could 
object, for the system of receiving applications only through the 
district officers would save their resources from the plunder of the 
professional beggar and impostor, and the audit of their accounts 
would only strengthen their claim to support before the public. 

Dr. Stallard very properly would not abolish the Boards of 
Guardians ; he recommends that they should be elected, and meet 
from week to week as they do now, in order to co-operate with the 
other machinery, to manage the local institutions for the poor, and 
to represent the wants and conditions of their poor to the Central 
Board of Control. 

The part of Dr. Stallard's scheme which appears unnecessarily 
expensive and cumbrous is his notion that the districts should each 
be placed under the control of a Poor Law magistrate, who should 
occupy the same relation to poverty as the stipendiary magistrate 
does to crime. Now this, in view of the existence of a powerful 
but compact Central Office of action and appeal would appear 
superfluous, and if the districts were as proposed, about i8o in 
number, such expensive institutions as charity magistrates would be 
impossible ; ten or twelve such courts would cost as much as the 
whole 1 80 district offices. 

The remedies suggested, therefore, consist in : — 

I St. A modification of the Poor Law administration, which — 

(a) Increases the comfort and well-being of the sick 

and aged. 
{b) Compels the truly ablebodied to pay, by their labour, 

fully for the cost of their public maintenance. 

{c) Educates and trains the young dependent for virtue 
and industry. 

{d) Leads to great saving of expense, by abolishing 
the-office of Relieving Officer, and by preventing 
the waste of funds on impostor& 
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{e) Leads to an equalization of the poor-rates, by equa- 
lizing the method and the expense of dealing 
with paupers. 

2nd. An organization in the administration of charities, which 
by employing voluntary aid of an elevated and refined 
character in conjunction with a methodical system of 
personal and home inquiry and registration, makes 
the relief of the real sufferer prompt and complete, while 
it instantly detects and deters the impostor. 

3rd. Improved dwellings for the working classes, at a rental 
practicable to the resources of the humble workman. 

4th. An economical application of house refuse, with a view 
to diminishing the cost of food and of multiplying 
employments for the unemployed. 

5 th. Increased restrictions in the licensing of public-houses and 
beer shops. 



Conclusion. 

The questions brought before the meeting are of such exceptional 
urgency and seriousness, that on such an occasion it may be excusable 
to say a few earnest words in conclusion. 

When a plague visits us, and our poor — cold and cramped by 
the pestilence — are dying around us as if smitten by a destroying 
angel, we all rush to our posts of duty ; we bring not only money 
but personal visitations to houses and hospitals ; we put our own 
affairs in order, and we think whether we have done all we could : 
the calamity passes by, and we relapse into indifference as if all 
were safe. But if we realized the facts that lie within the immediate 
reach of all, we should find that a plague is constantly raging in 
our midst, more terrible because more extensive than the other, 
more dangerous because overlooked in forms of poverty that from 
familiarity with them we come to view as inevitable — a deadly 
plague that is bringing — God only knows — how much human 
suflfering and eternal loss — that is costing the country how many 
millions, of which we have learned to-day an approximation ! 

Surely if we took these sad realities of life to heart, we could not. 
contentedly leave their cure to remedies that manifestly fail, and that 
unintentionally are found to increase the disease, — certainly we should 
come forward, and with one voice demand that the administration 
of our charities, whether private or official, shall be brought to bear 
so that imposition and dishonesty may be prevented on the one 
hand, and that every real sufferer shall be relieved effectually on the 
other ; while at the same time the deep causes that determine the 
existence of the plague, such as the want of moral and industrial 
training of our children, the bad physical surroundings, and the 
facilities for drunkenness of adults, which prevent the introduction of 
moral and religious light, — shall be dealt with on a scale commen- 
surate with their importance and immensity. 
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Until we do this we are and must be — the crimitials of criminals. 
When we think of the suspended murderer, let us ask ourselves 
whether we took any pains to educate and train him for virtue and 
usefulness, — and if we have not, let us bow our heads and be silent 
in the Overwhelming sense of our responsibility. Or when we view 
the sad state of the poor — their over-crowded and filthy dwellings, 
the foul air, the bad and adulterated food, the disproportion 
between the present expenses of living to the wages that such 
darkened minds and feeble bodies can earn, let us again be mute — 
and, grateful that our own state is better, let us remove these stum- 
bling blocks in the way of health and virtuous industry. Before w^e 
venture to judge these people, let us rather ask ourselves how much 
more are we to blame than they. 



** Art is long, and life is fleeting. 



» 



This subject is longer than art, both in the abstract and person- 
ally in the way of responsibility — for it reaches from earth down to 
the deepest depths of human depravity and suffering — upwards, it 
ascends. to the mercyseat of Heaven. In all its dimensions it is 
vast and oppressive — minatory of danger to those who sleep or play 
beneath its shadow — capable of helping those on their way who 
with faithful hearts and willing hands will scale its difficult and 
rugged ascent. 

The fleeting time reminds us that if we would be wise we must 
not lose our opportunity in useless contention about unessential 
things — nor dare we in so sacred a cause allow selfish motives to 
influence us. The time is fast coming to each of us when our art 
acquirements and our intellectual developments will be as nothing 
compared to the one engrossing thought of how we have fulfilled 
our social duties — and the words, " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me," will bring more joy and triumph than any earthly riches or 
honour. 
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" It is very easy to look at our gaols, our reformatories, our places of 
penal servitude, our well-organised police, and to think of the enormous 
sums which are paid year by year by the country to these institutions ; but 
it appears to me that it would be goins much more to the root of the 
matter to reflect what it is that leads to the necessity for these institutions, 
and to remember that it is partly, if not wholly, owing to the neglect of the 
little boys, who are growing up over the country without attention and 
without care." — Speech of I^rd Cairns, 

Another Public Institution ? — Well may this question be asked 
by every person invited to subscribe more money to benevolent 
designs, especially after taking the pains to look at the great 
number of charities that exist, and the enormous sums of money 
received and administered by them. 

To any such inquirer the f ollovdng facts are earnestly oflfered 
in justification of the claims advanced for Industrial Schools. 

In Pry's Catalogue v^e find a list of nearly 1,000 London 
Charities, the annual incomes of 606 of these are given, and the 
gross amount of them is £3,857,109. In this enumeration, hov7- 
ever, numerous Institutions are found, the charitable operations 
of v^hich are not in London, and the total amount of their annual 
incomes is £1,259,089; deducting this from the gross amount, 
the sum left for distribution in the metropolis is found to be 
£2,598,020. 

If we calculate the probable incomes of the remaining charities 
whose incomes are not reported, at the same ratio as the first, 
we must add another sum of £1,499,176, making together a total 
of £4,211,630. 

If we ask how the first sum is distributed, we find as follows : — 

1. To Charities intended for the relief of diseases (bodily and 

mental), £503,198 ; or about l-5th of the whole. 

2. To Charities intended for the relief of the necessaries of 

life, as food, dwelling, clothing, firing, &c., £948,048, 
or approximating 2-5ths of the whole. 

3. To Chanties intended for instruction and training and for 

religious purposes, £1,146,774, or more than 2-5ths of 

the whole amount. 
It must be admitted that this estimate is very rough and im- 
perfect; in some instances there may be errors of statement or 
addition, but on the other hand the fist is by no means complete, 
and there are many more charities collecting subscriptions than 
the number included in this catalogue. It is also probable that 
the estimate of the income of the charities which have not 
published these particulars may be considerably overrated, — ^yet 
allowing for all these possible reductions, and supposing for 
argument's sake, that the actual total amount might be reduced 
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to four millions per annum, if we then add to the latter the 
following items : — 

1. Tne Metropolitan poor rates and the Com- 

mon Fund, say - - - - 

2. The Educational Grant from the Privy 

Council - - - - - 

3. The City, Westminster, Mile End, and 

Hackney charities - - - 

4. The Police Courts - - - 
6. The benefactions of the charitable and 

religious, given through the clergy, at 
the rate, say of 41d. a-week, for one 
million of the population 
6. The alms to street beggars, and assistance 
to private petitioners in money, clothes, 
food, &c., say 2}d. a-week for a million 
of the population 
Thus a gross amount of more than seven millions sterling is 
shown to 1^ annually expended in the work of relieving poverty 
and misfortune, and yet, imhajjpily, the spectacle of a suffering 
and degraded population is still so great that observers could 
hardly credit that any benevolent work was in operation. The 
cause of this failure becomes one of the most important and 
pressing inquiries of the day. Is our method unwise? and do we 
by working too much at the relief of pauperism, and too little at 
tne prevention of the same, offer premiums to idleness and vaga- 
bondage, so that the more full and generous the stream of bene- 
volence, the more numerously come the dependent and the idle ? 
Also, is there anj portion of this large sum voted to charity 
which passes off in channels not intended by the donors, espe- 
cially in the machinery employed in its distribution P 

That the existing state referred to is real, let us take a few 
recent statistics : — 

During the last ten years the population has increased l-6th, 
but the pauperism during the same time 5-lOths. 
In 1858 the ratio of pauperism to population was 2*90 per cent. 
„ 1868 „ „ „ is 5-09 „ 

Dr. Stallard has shewn, by the following table, the increase of 
pauperism in London during the last ten years. 



In 


The In-door 
Paupers were 


Out-door. 


Total. 


Annual Cost. 


1858 
1863 
1868 


21,956 
31,354 
38,173 


55,704 

75,167 

125,367 


77,660 
106,521 
163,540 


£ 
860,261 
868,197 
1,175,362 



He gives, as an example, the Holborn Union, in which in 1858, 
there were 2 paupers in every 15 persons ; there are now (1868) 
nearly 2 paupers m every 11 persons. 

Ab to the criminal population the Home Office Reports for 



1867 shew an increase of 8,443 commitments over the pre- 
ceding year, and the public prints teem with protests against 
the insecurity of life and property. Transportation having been 
discontinued, it is found that 1,000 convicts are now annually 
let loose upon society, and the gaol authorities discharge about 
100,000 persons per annum, who from the habit of depravity and 
the difficulty of access to respectable employment, again swell 
the criminal ranks to prey on society, and become teachers and 
leaders of crime to others. 

Moreover, it is estimated that upwards of 100,000 children are 
in London destitute of proper guardianship, and exposed to the 
training of beggars and thieves. 

In illustration of the way in which the race of the pauper and 
criminal classes is maintained, the following recent case mav be 
briefly cited. A dirty and wretched-looking young woman called^ 
a few Saturday evenings since, at the house of a member of this 
committee, and stated that her father had been unable to work 
for a long time, in consequence of an accident, but that being 
now recovered, and work being offered to him, he could not go to 
it for want of clothes. In reply the woman was told that 
nothing could be given without first ascertaining the truth of 
her statement, and a promise to visit the man next day was 
made. In fulfilment of this undertaking the neighbourhood of 
St. Giles was traversed, and many a dirty court was passed, in 
all of which poor little children were playing in their rags or 
nakedness, as ^, for them green fields or siLos&ne liad no idst- 
ence. The particular court sought for at last was reached, and 
found to be occupied by dweUings that looked like converted 
cowsheds, so rude, irregular, and broken down were they. 
Searching from one nearly obliterated chalk mark on the 
doors to another to find that called " 2i " — a woman, evidently on 
the look out, came forward and said, " This is it, your honour." 
Following her into a recess, a ladder presented itsefi to view, and 
an invitation was given to ascend, on doing which access was 
obtained to a room Eke a large loft, in which, though sufficiently 
light and roomy, the appearance of filth and the odour of it 
made the visit very insupportable and disgusting; the eye 
glanced round for an unsuspicious spot on which to rest an 
umbrella, and in vain for one to put down a hat, which of 
necessity had to be retained on the head. In this den lived the 
man and his wife — aged each about 50 to 55 — ^the daughter, sup- 
posed to be married, and her two young children. There was 
one bed, made up apparently of bundles of dirty rags. The 
statements made by this family were, in outline, that the man 
had injured his leg by falling from a scaffold, that he had been 
in hospital, was now recovered, but could not go to work for want 
of his working clothes— that they had subsisted for a long time 
by pawning all that would raise a shilling or a few pence— that 
the workhouse relieved the man with bread for stone-breaking, 
and that now, if he could get out of pawn his jacket and boote, 
he could go to work in the morning. The visitor felt that he 
was in the midst of regular beggars, out having no opportunity 



at the moment of investigating the case further, he promised 
to give the five shHlings to get the working clothes ont of pawn. 
The pawn ticket was shewn to him, and he counted out 
the money required, and handed it to the man. Immediately the 
woman exclaimed, " Shure, Sur, he would want a little more to get 
a bit of breakfast." A shilling was handed to her for this pur- 
pose, and at that moment the man whined out as if he had just 
made a painful discovery, " Oh, Sur, you've giv' me only lour 
shillin'." " No ! " was the reply, " five were carefully counted and 
given to you." He rejoined, "Do you think, Sur, I would desave 
you ? " accompanied with solemn protestations and asseverations 
of his injured innocence for the purpose of supporting a Ue and 
obtaining more money. In short, tne spectacle was complete of 
modem savage life, degraded as any in pre-historic times ; not in 
Greenland or Tierra del Fuego, but m the metropolis of the world. 
Unhappily the instance is not rare ; it represents the state of 
many tnousands of our poor benighted and degraded brethren in 
all the poorer quarters of London and our large towns, concealed 
behind the screen of decent habitations. Seldom do the pros- 
perous, the refined, and the sensitive see them, except when they 
come out of their holes to beg, to thieve, or do violence. They 
are not unseen by the Great Jiidge of all, and the question is 
important to decide which is the most responsible in His sight — 
these wretched savages, or the civilized and Christian people within 
whose community they are born, reared, and maintained ? To 
those who feel their responsibilities in this matter the difficulty 
of humanizing and improving this population must be very ^eat ; 
the power of bad habits is immense, and it is no easy thmg to 
bresJi; through the love of dirt and idleness, of vagabondage and 
intemperance, when by years of indulgence they have become the 
nature. It is well known that if these wretched people were 
placed to-morrow in cleanliness and comfort, with the opportunity 
of maintaining the improved position by their own industry and 
effort, that for the most part they would quickly relapse. Refor- 
matory work must be always difficult, and requires great 
expenditure of means and perseverance ; not so that of preven- 
tion. In this particular instance, the two poor children, at present 
committed to the life and training of miseiy and roguery, might 
be snatched from the fire, and, in schools oi industry, reared for 
personal happiness and public usefulness with comparative ease 
and certainty. By this method, we have the means of stopping 
the fount of bitterness at its very source, and could we but da 
this on a sufficiently extensive scale, we might hope by God's 
blessing within two generations to transform this wretched 
population entirely; and while discharging the highest and 
grandest work of philanthropy permitted us, we should at the 
same time be ridding our country of a disgrace and a danger 
that like a great putrefying and mortifying sore, threatens by its 
continuance the well-being of the whole Ste.te. The fact that so 
much has been done to reBeve distress, to repress pauperism and 
to punish crime, while so little has been effected for tne preveW' 
tion of crime and pauperism, may account for the ill success of 



onr cnonuoTis expenditure, and explain tlie lamentable fact tliat 
tlie millions annually spent produce no appreciable effect in 
diminishing the want and nusery around us. Out of the mil- 
lions sterling yearly expended on charitable institutions, aU that 
we can find devoted to the most important and initial work 
that of Industrial Schools to educate, morally and industrially 
train the young of the lower orders for the business of life, is about 
£60,000. Is it to be wondered at that our labour fails, and that 
the devotion of the largest means to the relief of pauperism instead 
of its prevention offers, as it were, a premium to the growth and 
perpetuation of the evil? If we would be in earnest, let us, 
therefore, throw more of our energy into the grateful and suc- 
cessful duty of educating and training our young, a duty in 
which England is far behind America, Prussia, and almost every 
Continental State. 

The following list of the principal Institutions now at work in 
connection wiSi this object in London, supplies information 
regarding the income, — the number of children received, — the 
cost per head (after deducting the amount earned by the children 
towards their own support) — and the average amountof the latter 
or self-support, per head. 



Kame of Industrial Scbool 
or Uefuge. 



Boys' Home, Church Farm, 

Bamet .... 
Boys' Home, Regent's Park 
Boys' Refuge, Whitechapel . 
Brook Street Refuge, N.W. 
Co burg House, Chelsea (Q-i rls) 
Cottage Road Home, Pim- 

lico (Q-irls) 
Cripples' Home and Female 

Refuge, Marylebone Road 
Cripples' Nursery, Old 

Quebec Street . 
East London Shoe Black 

Refuge, E. . . . 
Grotto Passage Refuge, 

Paddington Street . 
Home for Little Boys, Far- 

ningham . . . . 
Industrial Home for Girls . 
Islington Reformatory and 

Refuge, N. . . . 
Kensington Girls' Industrial 

School .... 
Maida Hill Refuge, Hutton 

Street, N.W. . 
Newport Market Industrial 

School .... 
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Expenditure 
per Annum. 


No. of 
Children. 


£ 




1,548 

3,145 

2,977 

399 

824 


41 

116 

167 

21 

44 


376 


22 


3,245 


100 


686 


34 


4,320 


53 




36 


10,312 
1,361 


150 
30 


384 


49 


901 


34 



34 
52 



Cost 
per Head. 



£> 8. d, 

37 

29 14 

17 16 
12 13 

18 8 

16 

33 4 

20 



26 

27 

19 

22 1 6 



Earnings 
of Children 
per Annum. 



£ 8. d, 

10 

5 6 
6 

6 7 

6 6 

1 1 



15 



1 1 

1 1 

3 7 6 

4 8 
6 13 



ssAfSOi, 



Chiidtan. 






SdtaML BccDuIl " , 
Sefaooi 6# DiKxptiK, CdA- 

Sc Giles' Be#a«^ d, Gpuc 

Qiieeii Screet'. 
SL Gauss' fi«fa^ 19, Broftd 

sscRd ... 
St. CKIcflT Befag>^ Eftline 



Shipi. Ctueiieater 
SL Jade « Indutiial School 

Sc FtaierH IndiHtral Sdiool 

sod Befuee (Bots) . 
Sorrej laiosiriai Sdiool 

'WandjiroTth . 
Tiwning Befo^ forJDad- 

tnte Girls, Maida Hm 
Trpwnit Industrial Home, » 

B^katj Osiris 14-21) . I 
Worldionse y ifiting SocietT, | 

Indiutnal Home, 21, Xeiw ; 

Ormond Street 
York Flaee Christian Home 

Bociringham Street, W.C. 

(Bojs) 



451 

Tod 
2.108 

;«) 

2.000 i 

a403 

I 

692 > 



53o I 
517 

G21 
137 



'• 



J? *. 1^. 

15 9 O 



291 19 7 O 

42 17 15 

121 17 S 
lOO — 

154 — 

4^ — 



O lO o 

5 4 6 

5 6 

5 10 O 



27 ! 19 14 

21 13 

[ 

i 

54 17 2 

r 
I 
17 ! 8 



O 3 3 



5 4 
6 5 O 



From these details we find that, in some instances, the 
managers expend as mnch as £30 per head, and in others as 
little as £15. It will probablj be lonnd, on reference to tlie 
balance sheets of the former, that some of the monej has been 
expended in the purchase of premises, and not in the ordinary 
maintenance. The St. Giles' Kefnge aJTords a fair intermediate 
example of cost after eliminating such particulars; and here we 
find tnat the work is done at an expense, after deducting £5 10s. 
a head (the nett amount earned by each boy's industrial work) of 
£17 8«.. 

Thus we find that the gross annual income of 23 of these 
Institutions is £52,594. That the children benefited in them 
number 1606, that the avera^ cost per h^Ebd is £25, and that 
the average earnings of the cmldren in 19 of them is £2 9«. per 
annum. 

Looldnfi^ to the number of schools required to carry out this 
great work, it becomes a matter of extreme importance to ascer- 
tain how economically it can be effected ; moreover, with a view 



to another object — ^tliat of turning out the young people educated 
in these schools with the most pi*actical fitness for contending 
with the difficulties of life and earning their own living, it is 
most important that they should be habituated to seK-dependance, 
and that the schools which maintain and train them should be 
supported, as far as possible, by their own industry. 

The Philanthropic Society's School Farm boys earn a nett 
profit of £5 4:8, 6a. per annum, and the St. Giles' B/cfuge, Great 
Queen Street, £5 lOs. On inquiry, it is found that double or 
inreble their average earnings might be produced if the boys were 
retained in the school a longer time ; but it is found that at first 
the work they do while learning their trade is effected at a loss ; 
and generally, as soon as the boy can work at a profit he is 
removed from the school. There is also good reason to think 
that where these schools are conducted in the country on cheap 
land, or in conjunction with factories, much saving of expense 
would be effected. 

In the school now proposed it is therefore intended to take 
a suitable portion of land, to erect thereon simple and inex- 
pensive houses for the children, after the model of the Philan- 
thropic Society's School Farm, to receive 300 boys and 100 
girls — ^the houses for the two sexes to be separated by the largest 
extent of the property, and to be capable of holding each about 
30 children. 

It is proposed that the children shoidd be received into the 

school in the 8th year of age, to avoid the difficulties caused by 

previous acquirement of vicious and improvident habits. The 

establishment will include three schools, (a) The Infant School, 

to receive the children from 8 to 10, in which the chief business 

will be, development of the physical powers, and acmiirement of 

the instruments of knowledge, reading, writing, and ciphering, 

together with the degree of religious instruction and practical 

training suited to their tender years. In this school, play and 

rest will, of course, occupy a larger space than in the other schools. 

(6) The Probation School, to receive the children from 10 to 12. 

Here work and study will occupy a larger share of the time, and 

the particular qualifications and tendencies of the children be 

discovered, thus indicating their position in the next, or (c) The 

Trade School, in which, from 12 to 16, the children would learn 

and practise the occupation of their future lives, which, for boys 

may be that of farm laboxirers, carters, smiths, carpenters, 

shoemakers, brickmakers, bricklayers, bakers, and butchers. 

Where the schools are situated near factories, or other centres of 

labour suitable for the employment of the young, arrangements 

would be established with the proprietors for carrying out the 

objects of obtaining remunerative employment for the children 

consistently with their educational, moral, and physical interests. 

For girls, the occupations may be those of seamstresses, tailors, 

laundry-women, dairy-maids, housemaids, or plain cooks. 

The principles on which the work of education and training 
will be carried out are as follows : — 

Recognising the threefold constitution of mind, — ^intellect. 
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affections, and will — iike first, or intellect, will be taught not only 
the instruments of knowledge, reading, writing, and ciphering, 
but also the practice of thinking, remembering, and judging 
correctly, together with the groundwork, as wefl as the super- 
structure of the trade or occupation adopted for the business of 
life. The second, or affections, will be educated in the precepts of 
religion according to the li^ht of Holy Scripture and the 
teawiing of the Church of England ; and the third will be prac- 
tically trained in the schoolroom, the playground, the field, and 
the workshop, by the teachers seizing every opportunity of 
demonstrating the good policy and enjoyment, as well as the obH- 

gation of practising truth, honesty, justice, and industry — thus 
abituating the wul in an xmhesitating compliance with the 
dictates of duty and conscience. The inducements to good con- 
duct will be those of a carefully-adjusted system of rewards and 
punishments, in which the former will especially assume the 
rule of allowing every child to participate in the profitable results 
of his or her individual industry. Here, again, the model of the 
Red Hill Farm School will be adopted, and in this way each child 
from the beginning will have a graduaUy accumulating store, 
like the deposit accoimt in a bank, kept by the master, but ready 
to supply any proper requirement of the pupils which the master 
may approve ; subject also to the exaction of fines for misconduct, 
but in every case payable, whatever it may be, to the pupil on 
leaving the school. The punishment would be partly the liability 
to fines out of this store of industry, and partly confinement, or 
non-participation in the special amusements or enjoyments of 
the school. 

The conditions on which children will be received at this 
school are, — 

1st. That they shall be rescued from poverty and moral 
contamination, that is, selected from the most helpless 
and degraded classes. 
2nd. That they shall be apprenticed to the school for eight 

years, that is, from the 8th year to the 16th. 

3rd. That if the parents or guardian be able, they shall 

contribute a sum to be agreed upon to the school fund 

for the support of the chud until the child has attained 

the 14th year, after which the parent or guardian shall 

be released from this undei*taking. Tliis condition 

would admit of legal enforcement if at any time a 

compulsory law for the education of children were 

enacted. 

The school, thus constituted, conducted, and conditioned, it is 

hoped and expected may be supported at a very trifling expense 

after it is once fairly launched. The Managers found this hope 

on the f oUowiQg reasoning : — If the best managed of the present 

schools can obtain a nett profit of industrial work equal to an 

average of £6 per head, under the disadvantage of the children 

leaving the school almost as soon as they have become productive, 

it is probable that, with three or four years of productive industry, 

the average profit may be brought up to »12 per annum. It 
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is also thouglit that in tlie country the expense of such a school 
ought not to exceed £14 a head. If, therefore, this calculation 
should prove correct 400 children will be suppoiiied, trained, and 
fitted for effective service in the world, and turned out at 16 years 
of age, with the small accumulations of past industry to encourage 
them in their future career, for an auiliary help of about £800 
to £1,000 per annum. The advantages gained will be realised 
when it is considered that the education and training of the same 
number of children in the existing schools would cost from £8,000 
to £10,000 per annum; and also that the children will have 
experienced the advantages of eight years' training, instead of 
three or four, which will, both by age and acquii*ement, better fit 
them for responsible and independent life. 

The Managers of the proposed school set their facts, their 
argument, and intentions before the public ; and they undertake, 
if supported, to prosecute the latter with vigour and a single eye 
to the success of the work, in humble dependance on the Divine 
blessing. The first expense must be considerable, but the strictest 
economy will be observed. All voluntary labour will be gratefully 
accepted where practicable, and should the Managers be intrusted 
with funds larger than are necessary for founding the first school 
on the principles announced, the remainder will be placed to the 
account of a second such school. 
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CAL OBSERVATIONS, with Practical Hints for Invalid Travellers. Post 8to. doth, 4*. 
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MR. JOHN DALRYMPLE, FAS., P.R.O.S. 

PATHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN EYE. Complete in Nine Fasciculi: 

imperial 4to., 20«. each; half-botmd morocco, gilt tops, 9/. 159. 
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DR. HERBERT DAVIES. 

ON THE PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 

LUNOS AND HEART. Second Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 8<. 
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DR. DAVEY. 

THE GANGLIONIC NERVOUS''STSTEM : its structure, Functions, 

and Diseases. 8yo. cloth, Bs, il 

ON THE NATURE AND PROXIMATE CAUSE OF IN- 

SANITY* Post 8vo. clotb) bs, * *m»*»*»*m0» 

DR. HENRY DAY, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

CLINICAL HISTOEIES ; with Commente. 8vo. cloth, 7^. U. 

MR. DIXON. 

A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF DISEASES OF 

THE EYE. Third Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 9*. 
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DR. DOB ELL. 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF DISEASES IN THE CHEST, AND 

THEIR PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. With Coloured Plates. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6rf. 

LECTURES ON THE GERMS AND YESTIGES OF DISEASE, 

and on the Preyention of the Inyasion and Fatality of Disease by Periodical Examinations* 
8vo. cloth, 65. 6(2. iij 

ON TUBERCULOSIS : ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND TREAT- 

MENT; with Notes on Pancreatic Juice. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, Zs, 6d, 

LECTURES ON WINTER COUGH (CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 

EMPHYSEMA, ASTHMA); with an Appendix on some Principles of Diet in 
Disease. Post 8yo. cloth, 5s, 6d, 

LECTURES ON THE TRUE FIRST STAGE OF CONSUMP- 

TION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. •«-'^»~»*-w»** 

DR. TOOGOOD DOWNING. 

NEURALGIA ; its various Forms, Pathology, and Treatment, The 
jAOKSOiriAir Pbizb Essat for 1850. 8yo. cloth, IDs. 6(f. 



DR. DRUITT, F.R.O.S. 

THE SURGEON'S VADE-MECUM; with numerous Engravings on 

Wood. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, \2s,6d. 
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MR. DUNN, F.R.C.S. 

PSYCHOLOGY— PHYSIOLOGICAL, 4s.; MEDICAL, 8*. 
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MR. ERNEST ED>/VARDS, BJ\. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT MEDICAL MEN, with brief 

Analytical Notices of their Works. Vols. I. and II. (24 Portraits), 4to. cloth, 24s. eacL . 
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DR. FAYRER, M.D., F.R.C.S., O.S.I. 

CLINICAL SUEGERY IN INDIA. With Engrjivings. Svo! cU,' i^.. 




SIR JAMES EYRE, M.D. 

THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. Sixth Edition, 

by Mr. BsAtlSi Fcap. 8yo., 2s. 6d. jj 

^ PRACTICAL REMARKS ON ' SOME EXHAUSTING DIS-'.. 

EASES. Second Edition. Post 8ro. cloth, 4«. 6<{. <i 
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i DR. QAIRDNER. i 

7 ON GOUT ; its History, its Causes, and its Cure. Fourth Edition. Post J 

8yo. cloth, 8s, 6d, ,»^^m»*^^^ 

DR. QRANViLLE, F.R.S. 

THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY : their Efficacy in the 

Treatment of Gout, Indigestion, Gravel, &c. 8vo. cloth, 3«» 

• ON SUDDEN DEATH. Post 8vo., 2«. M. 
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DR. GRAVES M.D., F.R.B. 

STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. Edited by 

Dr. Stokes. With Portrait and Memoir. 8vo. cloth, lis. 
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< DR. S. O. QRIFFITH, M.D. 

ON DERMATOLOGY AND THE TREATMENT OF SKIN 

DISEASES BY MEANS OF HERBS, IN PLACE OF ARSENIC AND 
MERCURY. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3;. 

MR. GRIFFITHS. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS— Spring, Summer, 

Autumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engiayings on Wood. Second Edition. Foolscap i > 

OvO. ClOvU, to. UU. ».<w»w»»*w»»r>w>»i.<»«w. * 

THE SIMPLE TEEATMENT OF DISEASE; deduced from the 

Methods of Expectancy and Revulsion. 18mo. cloth, As, 
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DR. QUY AND DR. JOHN HARLEY. 

HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S VADE-MECUM ; OB, MANUAL OF 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. Seventh Edition. With 
- Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 129. 6(/. « 

GUY'S HOSPITAL REPOETS. Third Series. Vol. XIV., 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

DR. HABERSHON, F.R.O.P. 

ON DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN, comprising those of the 

Stomach and other Parts of the Alimentary Canal, QSsophagus, Stomach, Caecum, 
Intestines^ and Peritoneum. Second Edition, -with Plates. 8vo. cloth, 14«. 

ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF MERCURY IN THE 

TREATMENT OF DISEASE. Post 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

DR. O. RADCLYFFE HALL. 

TORQUAY IN ITS MEDICAL ASPECT AS A RESORT FOR 

PULMONARY INVALIDS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5«. . 

DR. MARSHALL HALL, F.R.S. 

^ PRONE AND POSTURAL RESPIRATION IN DROWNING ^ 

AND OTHER FORMS OF APNGEA OR SUSPENDED RESPIRATIONi, t 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, II. [ 

PEACTICAL OBSEEVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN MEDI- i 

CINE, i^rrond 3bfXU%. Post 8vo. cloth, 89. Qd, ^ 
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MR. HARDN/VICH. 

A MANUAL OF PHOTOGEAPHIG CHEMISTRY. With 

Engravings. Seventh Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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MR. ALFRED HAVILAND, M.R.C.S. 

CLIMATE, WEATHER, AND DISEASE ; being a sicetcii of the 

Opinions of the most celebrated Ancient and Modem Writers with regard to the Influence 
of Climate and Weather in producing Disease. With Four coloured Engravings. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 



DR. HEADLAND, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THE SYSTEM. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

II. 
A MEDICAL HANDBOOK ; comprehending such Infonnation on Medical 

and Sanitary Subjects as is desiiable in Educated Persons. Second Thousand. Foolscap 



8vo. cloth, 5s. 



DR. HEALE. 
I. 



DR. J. BOATER HARRISON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG PRACTITIONER ON THE DIS- 

EASES OF CHILDREN. FooUcap 8to. cloth, 3». 

ON THE CONTAMINATION OF WATER BY THE POISON 

OF LEAD, and its Effects on the Human Body. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 



DR. HART>A^IG. 

I. 

ON SEA BATHING AND SEA AIR Second Edition. Fcap. 

8vo., 29. 6d, 

f ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. Fcap. f 

8vo., 2s. 6d, 



DR. A. H. HASSALL. 

THE URINE, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; being an Ex- 

planation of the Composition of the Urine, and of the Pathology and Treatment of 
* Urinary and Renal Disorders. Second Edition. With 79 Engravings (23 Coloured). i 

< ^ Post 8vo. cloth, 129. 6d, i 



t A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF * 

T THE LUNGS. With EngraTinjts. 8to. cloth, 8». " 

i A TREATISE ON VITAL CAUSES. 8vo. cloth, 9». 
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MR. CHRISTOPHER HEATH, F.R.O.8. j 

I. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY : a Manual of Dissections. With nnmerotis 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 10«. (id, 

A jrANUAL OF MINOR SURGERY AND BANDAGING, FOR 

THE USE OF HOUSE-SURGEONS, DRESSERS, AND JUNIOR PRAC- 
TITIONERS. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 6fc 

IIL 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE JAWS. Jacksonuk 

Pbizk Essay. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

MR. HIGQINBOTTOM, F.R.S., F.R.C.S.E. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE USE OF THE NITRATE OF 

SILVER IN THE TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION, WOUNDS, AND 
ULCERS. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 



THE HARMONIES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN RELATION 

TO THE HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with Observations on Medical Studies, and on J 
the Moral and Scientific Relations of Medical Life. Post 8vo. cloth, 45. J 
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MR. J. A. HINGESTON, M.R.C.S. 

TOPICS OF THE DAY, MEDICAL. SOCIAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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" THE NATURE, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF PUER- i 



DR. HODGES. 

LOGY, AND ' 

PERAL CONVULSIONS. Crown 8to. doth, 3s. 
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DR. DECIMUS HODGSON. 

THE PROSTATE GLAND, AND ITS ENLARGEMENT IN 

OLD AGE. With 12 Plates. Royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

MR. JABEZ HOGG. 

A MANUAL OF OPHTHALMOSCOPIC SURGERY ; being a 

Practical Treatise on the Use of the Ophthalmoscope in Diseases of the Eye. Third 
Edition. With Coloured Plates. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 



MR. LUTHER HOLDEN. FR.O.S. 

I. 

HUMAN OSTEOLOGY : with Plates, showiDg the Attachments of the 

Muscles. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 1 6s. 

A MANUAL OF THE DISSECTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

fWith Engravings on Wood. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 16«. ! 

X 
MR BARNARD HOLT F R.C.S 

i ON THE IMMEDIATE TREATMENT OF STRICTURE OF 

ff THE URETHRA. Third Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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9 SIR CHARLES HOOD, M.D. * 

SUGGESTIONS FOE THE FUTUEE PROVISION OF CRIMI- 

NAL LUNATICS. 8vo. cloth, S». 6rf. 
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DR. P. HOOD. 

THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCAELET FEYER; 

also, OBSERVATIONS ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
CROWING INSPIRATIONS OF INFANTS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
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DR. JAMES A. HORTON, M.D. 

PHYSICAL AND MEDICAL CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY 

OF THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 

MR. LUKE HO\A^ARD, F.R.S. 

I ESSAT ON THE MODIFICATIONS OF CLOUDS. Third Edition, 

^ by W. D. and E. Howard. With 6 Lithographic Plates, from Pictures by Kenyon. 

4to. cloth, 10$. 6d, 



DR. HAMILTON HO>A^E, M.D. 

A THEORETICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSICAL CAUSE 

OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. Accompanied with Tables. 8ro. cloth, 7*. 
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DR. HUFELAND. 

THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFR Second Edition. Edited 

by Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
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MR. V/. CURTIS HUQMAN, F.R.C.S. 

ON HIP- JOINT DISEASE; with reference especiaUy to Treatment 

by Mechanical Means for the Relief of Contraction and Deformity of the Aflfected Limb. 
With Plates. Re-issue, enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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MR. HULKE, F.RC.S. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 

. OPHTHALMOSCOPE, Being the Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1869. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, 89. 






MR. JOHN HOR8LEY. 

A CATECHISM OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY ; being a Familiar 

Exposition of the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. With Engravings on Wood, 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Teachers. Post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6rf. 



DR. HENRY HUNT. 

ON HEARTBURN AND INDIGESTION. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

MR. Q. Y. HUNTER, M.R.C.S. ♦ 

BODY AND MIND : the Nervous System and its Dei-angement». 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, Cd, 
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MR. JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, F.R.C.S. 

A CLINICAL MEMOIR ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE 

EYE AND EAR, CONSEQUENT ON INHERITED SYPHILIS ; with an 
appended Chapter of Commentaries on the Transmission of Syphilis from Parent to 
Offspring, and its more remote Conseqaences. With Plates and Woodcuts, 8to. cloth, 9t, 
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PROF. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.8. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 65. 



DR. INMAN, M.R.O.P. 

ON MYALGIA : ITS NATURE,'' CAUSES, AND TREATMENT ; 

being a Treatise on Painful and other Affections of the Muscular System. Second 
Edition. 8yo. cloth, 98. 

FOUNDiATION FOR A NEW THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF MEDICINE. Second Edition. Crown 8to. clotb, 10s. 
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DR. JAGO, M.D.OXON., A.B.CANTAB. 

ENTOPTICS, WITH ITS USES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 

MEDICINE. With 54 Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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DR. HANDFIELD JONES, M.B., F.R.C.P. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS 

DISORDERS. Post 8yo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 
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DR. PROSSER JAMES, M.D. 

SOEE-THROAT: ITS NATURE, VARIETIES. AND TREAT- 
MENT ; including the Use of the LARYNGOSCOPE as an Aid to Diagnosis. Second 
Edition, with numerous Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 1 

DR. JENCKEN, M.D., M.R.O.P. 

THE CHOLERA: ITS ORIGIN, IDIOSYNCRACY, AND 

TREATMENT. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6rf. 



DR. H. BENCE JONES, M.O., F.R.S. 

LECTURES ON SOME Of'' THE APPLICATIONS OF 

CHEMISTRY AND MECHANICS TO PATHOLOGY AND THEIJA- 
PEUTICS. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

CROONIAN LECTURES ON MATTER AND FORCE. Fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. 
J DR. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.S., So DR. ED\A^ARD H. SiEVEKINQ. T 

^ A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, iiiostratod with i 

Jv numerous Engravings on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, S 
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OR. JAMES JONES. M.D., M.R.O.P. 

ON THE USE OF PERCHLOEIDE OF lEON AND OTHER T 

CHALYBEATE SALTS IN THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3f. 6rf. 

MR. >A^HARTON JONES, F.R.S. 

A MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY; with Nine Coloured Plates and 
] 73 Wood Engravings. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d, 

THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF THE ALMIGHTY, 

AS DISPLAYED IN THE SENSE OF VISION. Actonian Prize Essay. With 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

III. 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT AND HEARINa : their Nature, Causes, Pre- 

vention, and General Management. Second Edition, with Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd» 

A CATECHISM OF THE MEDICINE AND SUEGERT OF 

THE EYE AND EAR. For the Clinical Use of Hospital Students. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6(f. 

A CATECHISM OF THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY t 

OF BODY, SENSE, AND MIND. For Use in Schools and Colleges. Fcap. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, 



DR. LAENNEC. 

A MMTIAL OF AUSCULTATION AND PEECUSSION. Trans- 

lated and Edited by J. B. Sharps, M.R.C.S. 3s. 

DR. LANE, M.A. 

HYDEOPATHY; OE, HYGIENIC MEDICINE. An Explanatoiy 

Euay, Second Edition. Post 8to. doth, Bs. 

SIR WM. LAVA'RENCE, BARTh F.R.S 

LECTUEES ON SURGEEY. 8vo. cloth, 16». 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES. The Fifih Edition, considerably 

enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

DR. LEARED, M.R.O.P. 

IMPERFECT DIGESTION: ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 

Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, is. 
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MR. HENRY LEE, F.R.O.8. 
I. 

I ON SYPHILIS. Second Edition. With Coloured Plates. 8vo. cloth, 10*. J 

I ON DISEASES OF THE YEINSrH^MOREHOIDAL TUMOURS, I 

» AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE RECTUM. Second Edition. 8vo.cloth,8*. ft 
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LONDON HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL LECTUEES AND EEPORTS BY THE MEDICAL 

AND SURGICAL STAFF. With UTustrations. Vols. I. to IV. 870. cloth, 7« 6rf. 
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DR. ED>A/IN LEE. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE. ON TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 

with Notices of the chief Foreign Places of Winter Resort. Small 8vo. cloth, 4». 6d, 

THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND, CONSIDERED 

with Reference to their Medical Topography. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7». 6rf. 

III. 

THE PRINCIPAL BATHS OF FRANCE. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6rf. jy^ 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7». 

THE BATHS OF SWITZERLAND. i2mo. cloth, 8». 6d. 
HOMEOPATHY AND HYDROPATHY IMPARTIALLY AP- 

PRECIATED. Fourth Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 3». 

• OR. ROBERT LEE, P.R.8. 

CONSULTATIONS IN MIDWIFERY. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6rf. 
A TREATISE ON THE SPECULUM; with Three Hundred Caaes. 

8vo. cloth, As, 6d, lu 

CLINICAL REPORTS OF OVARIAN AND UTERINE DIS- 

EASES, with Commentaries. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

IV. 

CLINICAL MIDWIFERY : comprising the Histories of 545 Cases of i 

Difficult, Preternatural, and Complicated Labour, with Commentaries. Second Edition. J 
Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 5s, 

DR. LEISHMAN, M.D., F.F.P.S. 

THE MECHANISM OF PARTURITION : An Essay, Historical and 

Critical With Engravings. 8a'o. cloth, Ss. 

MR. U3TON, F.R.a. 

PRACTICAL SURGERY. Fourth Edition. .8vo. cloth, 22s. 

MR. H. W. LOBB, L.S.A.. M.R.C.S.E. 

ON SOME OF THE MORE OBSCURE FORMS OF NERVOUS 

AFFECTIONS, THEIR PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. Re-issue 
with the Chapter on Galvanism entirely Re- written. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 8»/ 

DR. LOGAN, M.D., M:R.C.P.L0ND. 

ON OBSTINATE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. F«p.8md«ai,2..M. 
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LONDON MEDIOAL 800IETY OF OBSERVATION. 

WHAT TO OBSERVE AT THE BED-SIDE, AND AFTER 

DEATH. Published by Authority. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo.cloth, is, 6d, 

MR. HENRY LO\A/NOES, M.R.O.S. 

AN ESSAY ON THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. Fcap. 
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MR. M'CLELLAND, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

THE MEDICAL TOPOGRAPfll, OR CLIMATE AND SOILS, 

OF BENGAL AND THE N. W. PROVINCES. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6rf. 

DR. MACLACHLAN, M.D., F.R.C.P.L. 

THE DISEASES AND INFIRMITIES OF ADVANCED LIFE. 

uVO. CiOtu. I \}Sm #><^#»*»*»*»<w *>*»»» 

DR. A. O. MACLEOD, M.R.O.P.LONO. 

ACHOLIC DISEASES ; comprising Jaundice, Diarehoea, Dysentery, 

and Cholera. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss, 6d. 
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DR. GEORQE H. B. MACLEOD, F.R.C.d.E. * ! 

i OUTLINES OF SURGICAL DIAGNOSIS. 8vo. cloth, 12.. ed. ^ 
NOTES ON THE SURGERY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR ; with ^ 

REMARKS on GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DR. M. MACLEOD, F.R;C.P.EDIN. 

THE THEORY OF THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE ADOPTED 

I AT BEN RHYDDING. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

X MR. JOSEPH MACLISE, F.R.C.S. X 

SURGICAL ANATOMY, a Series of Dissections, illustrating the Prin- 

cipal Regions of the Human Body. Second Edition, folio, cloth, £3. 128.; half-morocco, 
£4. is, II 

ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRACTURES. This Work is Uniform 

with "Surgical Anatomy;" folio, cloth, £2, 10s.; half-morocco, £2, 'IT*. 

MR. MACNAMARA. 

A MANUAL OF THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. With 

Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8v6. cloth, 12». Qd. 

n. 

ON DISEASES OF THE EYE ; referring principally to those Affections 

requiring the aid of the Ophthalmoscope for their Diagnosis. With coloured plates, 
bvo. cloth, lOs. 6d. .«».«.»»*.«*.«»,.,«.« 

DR. MONJCOLL, M.R.C.P. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHPORT, MEDICAL & GENERAL ; 

with Copious Notices of the Natural History of the District. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
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^ DR. MARCET, F.RJ3. y 

t ON CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION; with an inquiry f 

INTO THE INFLUENCE OF THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL AS A PRE- 
DISPOSING CAUSE OF DISEASE. .Second Edition, much enlarged. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth, is. G-i. 
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* DR. J. MAOPHERSON, M.D. 

CHOLERA IN ITS HOME; with a Sketch of the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of the Disease. Crown 8to. cloth, 5$, 

DR. MARKHAM. 

DISEASES OF THE HEART :' THEIR PATHOLOGY, DIAG- 

NOSIS, AND TREATMENT. Second Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 6$. 

SKODA ON AUSCULTATIOn"*AND PERCUSSION. Post 8yo. 

cloth, 68. Ill, 

BLEEDING AND CHANGE IN TYPE OF DISEASES. 

Gulstonian Lectures for 1864. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d, 
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DR. ALEXANDER MARSDEN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
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T INFLUENCE OF TROPICAL CLIMATES IN PRODUCING ! 

THE ACUTE ENDEMIC DISEASES OF EUROPEANS; including Practical 
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PATHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL RESEARCHES ON THE 
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ON THE TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE IN- 

SANE; with Considerations on Public and Private Lunatic Asylums. 18mo. cloth, 
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f HEALTH IN THE TROPICS; 'or, Sanitary Art appUed to Enropeans ^ 
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siology. With Plates, 8vo. cloth, IBs. 
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DR. OPPERT, M.D. 
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VISCERAL AND HEREDITARY SYPHILIS. Svo. cloth, 5*. 
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THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, 
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DR. PARKIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

THE ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF 

THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA Third Edition. 8to. cloth, 7<. 6({. 

THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE; with 

the Laws regulating the Extrication of Malaria from the Surface, and its Diffusion in the 
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THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL POCKET CASE BOOK, 
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ON SOME OF THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF YALYTJLAR 

DISEASE OF THE HEART. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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PROFESSOR PIRRIE» F.R.S.E. 

THE PEINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. With 
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PROFESSOR PiRRIE So DR. KEITH. 

ACUPRESSURE : an excellent Method of arresting Surgical Haemorrhage 

and of accelerating the healing of Wounds. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

DR. PIRRIE, M.D. 

ON HAY ASTHMA, AND THE AFFECTION TERMED 

HAY FEVER. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6d. 



PROFESSORS PLATTNER So MUSPRATT. 

THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE IN THE EXAMINATION OF 

MINERALS, ORES, AND OTHER METALLIC COMBINATIONS. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

MR. HENRY PO\A/ER, F.R.CS., M.B.LOND. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES 

OF THE EYE : With an Account of their Symptoms, Pathology and Treatment 
Twelve Coloured Plates. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 
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" THE GENEALOGY OF CREATION, newly Translated from the 

Unpointed Hehrew Text of the Book of Genesis, showing the General Scientific Accuracy 
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ON ECCENTRIC AND CENTRIC FORCE: a New Theory of 
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ON ORBITAL MOTION: The Outlines of a System of Physical 

Astronomy. With Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

ASTRONOMICAL INYESTIGATIONS. The Cosmical Eektions of 

the Revolution of the Lunar Apsides. Oceanic Tides. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
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THE ORACLES OF GOD: An Attempt at a Re-interpretation. Part I. 

The Revealed Cosmos. 8vo. cloth, IO5. 

THE PRESCRIBER'S PHARMACOPCEIA ; contaiuing aii the Medi- 
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their Composition and Doses. By a Practising Physician, fifth Edition. 32mo, 
cloth, 2«. 6d.i roan tuck (for the pocket), 3s. 6d, 

DR. JOHN ROWLISON PRETTY. 

AIDS DURING LABOUR, including the Administration of Chloroform, 
the Management of Placenta and Post-partum Hasmorrhage. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, As, 6d. 

MR. P. C. PRICE, F.R.C.S. 

AN ESSAY ON EXCISION OF THE KNEE-JOINT, with 

Coloured Plates. With Memoir of the Author and Notes by Henry Smith, F.R.C.S. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 14^. 
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PHOTOGEAPHIC MANIPULATION: A Manual treating of the 

Practice of the Art, and its various Applications to Nature. With numerous Engravings. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d, 
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LECTURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GRAYID 
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ON THE MODE OF FORMATION OF SHELLS OF ANIMALS, 

OF BONE, AND OF SEVERAL OTHER STRUCTURES, by a Process of 
Molecular Coalescence, Demonstrable in certain Artificially-formed Products. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4«. 6d, 

MR. ROBERT RAMSAY AND MR. J. OAKLEY OOLES. 

DEFORMITIES OF THE MOUTH, CONGENITAL AND 

ACCIDENTAL : Their Mechanical Treatment. With Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDI- 
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DR. DU BOIS REYMOND. 

ANIMAL ELECTRICITY ; Edited by H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. 

With Fifty Engravings on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6«. 
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EPILEPSY : ITS SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, AND RELATION 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOPEIA ; A concise but 

comprehensive Dispensatory, and Manual of Facts and Formulae, for the use of Practi- 
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R 8vo. cloth, 16«. • 
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ON OYARIAN PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. With T 
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OR. >/VILLIAM ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

AN ESSAY ON WASTING PALSY; being a Systematic Treatise on 
the Disease hitherto described as ATROPHIE MUSCULAIRE PROGRESSIVE. 
With Four Plates. 8vo. cloth, Bs. 
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INFANT FEEDING, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON LIFE; 

Or, the Caiues and Prerentioii of Infant Mortality. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 6*. 

DR. W. H. ROBERTSON. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 8vo. cloth, lo.. 6d: 
A TREATISE ON DIET AND REGIMEN. Foiurth Edition. 2 vols. 
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NEEVOUS DISEASES, LIVER AND STOMACH COM- 

PLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, INDIGESTION, GOUT, ASTHMA, AND DIS- 
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DR. ROYLE, F.R.S., AND OR. HEADLAND, M.D. 

A- MANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
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INFANTICIDE: its law, prevalence, prevention, and 

HISTORY. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE ANATOMICAL 
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MR. T. P. SALT, BIRMI.MQHAM. 

ON DEFORMITIES AND DEBILITIES OF THE LOWER 

EXTREMITIES, AND THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT EMPLOYED 
IN THE PROMOTION OF THEIR CURE. With Plates. 8yo. cloth, IBs. 
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CHLOROFOEM : its action and administration, a Hand- 

book. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6». 

THE ARREST AND PREVENTION OF CHOLERA ; being a 

Guide to the Antiseptic Treatment. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2^. 6^. 

MR. SAVORY. 

A COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, AND COMPA- 
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MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY ; or, a Topographical and Meteorological 
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MR. SHANA/, M.R.C.S. 

THE MEDICAL REMEMBRANCER; OR, BOOK OF EMER- 

GENCIES. Fifth Edition. Edited, with Addition8,by Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MODERN CHEMISTRY: a Manual 
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A WINTER IN PARIS : being a few Experiences and Observations 

of French Medical and Sanitary Matters. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 4^. 
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PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY : Comprising an Account of 13,748 Deli- 
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DR. SIORDET, M.B.LOND.. M.R.C.P. 

MENTONE IN ITS MEDIC AL ASPE CT. Foolscap Svo. doth, 2*. Od. 

MR. ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 

* GENERAL DEBILITY AND DEFECTIVE NUTRITION; their J. 

Causes, Consequences, and Treatment. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 
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MR. HENRY SMITH, F.R.C.S. 

* ON STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. 8vo. cloth, 7.. Qd. 
HiEMORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM: 
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THE SURGERY OF THE RECTUM. Lettsomian Lectures. Second 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d, 



DR. J. SMITH, M.D., F.R.C.S.EDIN. 

HANDBOOK OF DENTAL ANATOMY AND SURGERY, FOR 

THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS. Fcap. Ovo. cloth, ds, 6d. 



DR. \A/. TYLER SMITH. 

A MANUAL OF OBSTETRICS, THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
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ON CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANiESTIIETICS : tueir 

ACTION AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
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MR. J. VOSE SOLOMON, F.R.C.S. 

TENSION OF THE EYEBALL; GLAUCOMA: some Account of 

the Operations practised in the 19th Century. Svo. cloth, 4s. 
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PATHOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, IN ITS APPLICATION TO 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Translated from the French of MM. Bkoquebel 
and RoDiER. 8vo. cloth, reduced to 89. 

MR. J. K. SPENDER, M.O.LOND. 

A MANUAL OF THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 

OF ULCERS AND CUTANEOUS DISEASES OF THE LOWER LIMBS- 
8vo. cloth, is, 

MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE, M.B.LOND. 

CLINICAL LECTUEES ON SKIN DISEASES. lUustrated by 
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A MANUAL OF THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, illustrated 
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MR. PETER SQUIRE. 

A COMPANION TO THE ''BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA. 

Seventh Edition. 8 to. cloth, lOs, 6d, ir. 

THE PHARMACOPEIAS OF THE LONDON HOSPITALS, 

arranged in Groups for easy Reference and Comparison. Second Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, 5;. 
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A MEDICAL MANUAL FOR APOTHECARIES' HALL AND OTHER MEDICAL 
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A MANUAL FOR THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS; intended for the Use 
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FIRST LINES FOR CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS PREPARING FOR Ex- 
amination AT THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. Third Edition. 
18mo. cloth, 3*. 6d, 

MR. STOWE, M.R.C.S. 

A TOXICOLOGICAL CHAET, exhibiting at one view the Symptoms, 

Treatment, and Mode of Detecting the various Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. 
To which are added, concise Directions for the Treatment of Suspended Animation. 
Twelfth Edition, revised. On Sheet, 28.; mounted on Roller, 5». 

MR. FRANCIS SUTTON, F.C.S. 

A SYSTEMATIC HANDBOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS ; 

or, the Quantitative E stiraation of Chemical Substances by Measure. With Engravings. 
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CLINICAL LECTUKES ON PFLMONAEY CONSUMPTION; 
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THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC ; exhibiting the Sjmp. 

toms, Causes, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of the Diseases of all Climates^ 
Eleventh Edition. Revised by Algernon Frampton, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28*. 
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SIR HENRY THOMPSON, F.RC.S. 

STRICTUEE OF THE URETHRA; its Pathology and Treatment. 

The Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1852. With Plates. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 

THE DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE; their Pathology and Treat- 

ment. With Plates. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 
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